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so strongly opposed as he apparently is to 

Mr. Harvey’s suggestion that the discussion 
of the debt problem between France on the one hand 
and England and America on the other should take 
place in London. The President is said to be afraid 
that if the American Debt Commission visits London 
for a financial conference, the ‘‘ Middle-West’”’ will 
imagine that it is about to be “‘ entangled ’’ once more 
in European affairs. It is rather surprising that the 
President should feel himself obliged to pay attention 
to fears so foolish and unfounded. It is, after all, 
only the usual procedure that creditors should meet 
together to discuss matters with their common debtor. 
Separate negotiations, whether France deals first 
with Great Britain or first with America, are bound 
to create an awkward situation for the creditor who 
comes second—the position which should naturally 
fall to America if she refuses a joint conference. It 
may be, of course, that the President hopes for a joint 
conference in Washington. But that is hardly a 
reasonable proposition. Why should Mr. Churchill 
have to cross the Atlantic in order to negotiate with 
M. Caillaux ? It would surely be far easier for the 
American Debt Commission, which Mr. Harvey describes 
as an “idle”’ body, to come to London than for both 
Mr. Churchill and the harassed M. Caillaux to go 
to Washington. Moreover, as senior creditor Great 
Britain might reasonably claim perhaps a little more 
than an equal voice in the selection of the venue of 
the creditors’ meeting. 

ak 


[ seems a pity that President Coolidge should be 


ok 7 
The trouble that began last week with a strike in 





a Japanese-owned cotton mill in Shanghai has developed 
rapidly. Large bodies of students not only in Shanghai 
itself, but in Peking, Canton and elsewhere have seized 
the occasion to declare war on foreigners, and par- 
ticularly on the most “ Imperialistic ’’ of the foreigners 
—the Japanese and the British. The drastic methods 
adopted by the Shanghai authorities to crush the 
outbreak have led the Peking Government to protest 
and to range themselves on the side of the anti-foreign 
demonstrators. With the generalising of the strike, 
the declaration of martial law in Shanghai and the 
landing of marines from American, British, Italian 
and Japanese warships, the situation has developed 
into something as nearly like a national crisis as is 
possible in the chaos that is China. It is easy to 
impute all the trouble to the Bolsheviks. It is also, 
we believe, an error. No doubt Communist propaganda 
has had a powerful influence on many of the Chinese 
students and on some sections of the Chinese workers. 
But what are the conditions that give that propaganda 
its effectiveness ? There is the political and military 
disorder of the Tuchuns’ régime; there are the 
deplorable conditions in the factories of Shanghai ; 
there is the widespread and deep-rooted discontent 
with the privileges of the foreign Powers in China. 
For the last two of these grievances we—that is to 
say, the foreign Powers—have a large responsibility. 
We wrote a few months ago on the subject of the 
proposed factory reforms in Shanghai. It is lamentable 
that those reforms were not carried, owing to the 
failure to get a quorum at the “‘ Ratepayers’ Meeting ”’ 
in April. But the reformers will have to try again, 


for the present state of the Chinese workers is both a 
disgrace to the employers and a danger to the general 
peace. As for the larger political question, it is clear 
that the Powers must take counsel, not merely as to 
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how they can suppress Chinese nationalism, but as to 
The whole matter 
of extra-territoriality ought to be gone into thoroughly, 
as the Americans have suggested, by an International 


how they can best conciliate it. 


Commission. 
* * * 


It is rather a noteworthy coincidence that, while 
the Viceroy of India and the Secretary of State 
in India 
Since Mr. C. R. 
Das’s moderating speech six weeks ago the Swarajists 


are conferring daily in London, affairs 
should be unusually free from incident. 


have been marking time. Their interests, obviously, 
would not be advanced by aggressive action at a 
moment when all parties in India are awaiting an 
announcement of the results of Lord Reading's visit, 
particularly with regard to action upon the Muddiman 
Committee’s report on the working of the Reform 
Constitution. As usual, it is Mr. Gandhi who provides 
the occasion, such as it is, of conflict. Speaking 
recently, he declared that the rank and file of the 
National Congress would not tolerate the continuance 
of the orthodox Hindu treatment of the Untouchables. 
So far Mr. Gandhi's crusade on behalf of the multitude 
of Indian outcastes has stirred very little organised 
opposition from the Brahmins; but his Faridpur 
speech has provoked the central association of the 
orthodox elders, in Benares, to a sharp protest. 
Members of the National Congress, they contend, 
should refrain from mixing religion and_ politics ; 
to which, of course, the Mahatma and his followers 
will retort that the social condition of fifty millions 
of Indian labourers cannot be dismissed by the Hindu 
equivalent of a warning from the Vatican. The question 
of immediate Indian interest, however, is that of the 
Viceroyalty. It is understood that Lord Reading, 
who sails at the end of June and is due to retire in 
March, 1926, is prepared to accept a short extension 
of his term. 
a 2k % 

The Prime Minister delivered himself again last 
Monday of his familiar ‘“‘ welfare of the people ”’ 
speech. It contained one item of news, so to speak : 
the Government intends after all to do something 
with the recent report of the Food Commission. 
All the rest was the usual features—good will, exhorta- 
tion, hopes, investigations. Mr. Baldwin’s view of 
the state of industry is, as one naive leader-writer 
has observed, “ serious but not gloomy.” He says 
we must have better methods, better organisation. 
Quite so; but what are he and his friends doing to 
get better organisation in the coal-mining industry, 
for example? He is hopeful about unemployment, 
but we have heard of no Government plan that offers 
us any reason for sharing his hopes. He defends the 
Budget, the Pensions Bill and the return to the gold 
standard with the ingenious plea that they all aim at 
the multiplication of small capitalists! He believes 
that Mr. Neville Chamberlain is on the way to solve 
the housing problem; and Mr. Wood, he hints, will 
shortly produce an epoch-making agricultural policy. 
Better education also is very dear to the Government's 
heart ; on the Government’s activities in the matter 
we comment in another column of this issue. It is 
possivie that the Prime Minister’s kind thoughts and 
chectful words will continue to inspire Conservative 
mectings. But most of us—including, we believe, a 
good many in his own party—are becoming impatient 
for deeds. Mr. Baldwin is beginning to make himself 
ridiculous by his platitudinous talks. 

* ah % 








The Income Tax authorities are not having a very 
pleasant time just now. Following on the recent 
outcry against their new summary—and often unreason- 
able and discourteous—methods of collection, they are 
now being criticised for their inquisitorial treatment 
of those who have claims for repayment. 


Old ladies 


— 


with small incomes, whose claims have been admitte 
for years, are now forced to make a personal visit , 
the inspector, carrying their share certificates with them: 
they are not even permitted to be represented by theip 
solicitors. The defence of the Department is thg; 
certain fraudulent claims have recently been discoy, 
that it is, therefore, necessary for the claimants to }, 
identified personally, and that as it would be invidioys 
to summon only suspected claimants all claimant, 
must be examined. It is a defence which will not hold 
water for a moment and would never have been thought 
of by anybody but a Government Department. They 
have been, say, a hundred frauds; and so scores of 
thousands of mostly elderly people with small incomes 
are to be subjected to an inconvenient and often costly 
inquisition! It would be easy and reasonable to insist 
that all new applicants for repayment should be required 
to produce their securities for inspection. The only 
rational explanation of the wholesale and oppressive 
rocedure that has been adopted seems to that 
ike most Government offices since the War, the Income 
Tax Department is greatly overstaffed and that its 
officials are driven to make work for themselves in 
order to justify their existence. We understand 
that the whole question is shortly to be raised in the 
House of Commons. We hope it will be thoroughly 
ventilated and that it will result in the appointment 
of an unofficial Committee to enquire into the methods 
of the Department. 
oe * * 


Mr. Baldwin’s announcement that the Government 
proposes to set up a Food Council after all is doubtless 
the result of a compromise behind the scenes. For 
Mr. Baldwin’s Council is by no means the same as the 
Council recommended by the Food Commission ; yet its 
creation is objected to by that large body of his 
supporters which wants him to do nothing. He has 
compromised, and at the same time avoided the 
necessity for awkwardly controversial legislation, in 
which part of his own party might have gone against 
him, by deciding to set up a body without compulsory 
powers, merely as a standing committee to watch the 
movement of prices, and to carry on a continuous 
investigation into the conduct of the food trades. 
It is, of course, being urged that a body that has no 
compulsory powers will be unable to get at the facts, 
and that the proposed Council is simply a convenient 
piece of camouflage, which can easily be swept away 
later when the occasion has been served. This is half- 
true; and we very much regret that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, weak enough in themselves, 
are being thus further watered down. But, since 
Mr. Baldwin’s party is firmly in power, protests are 
of little use. We must now do our best to make the 
new Council a reality, and get out of it all the 
publicity that can be secured through so feeble an 
instrument. Above all, we must insist that it shall be 
made more really representative of the interests of 
working-class consumers than the Commission out of 
whose report it arises. 

cd * a 


The Conference of Trade Unions summoned by the 
Miners’ Federation is meeting as we write. Its object 
is to form a working alliance of the Trade Unions in 
the key industries for united action in trade disputes. 
Besides the Miners, it includes the three railway 
Unions, the two transport workers’ organisations, and 
the engineering trades. It is thus a good deal wider 
than the old Triple Alliance, which broke down 
dramatically on “Black Friday’’ four years ago. 
Its object is much the same; but the method will 
probably be different. For, since “Black Friday, 
the Trades Union Congress has been reconstitu 
and has considerably increased its authority over the 
constituent Unions; and it is hardly to be sup 
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that the Miners and the Unions now associated with 
will again try to make a fighting alliance quite 
from the existing central machinery of Congress. 
ii ise more likely to go to Congress with a common 
icy, and urge its adoption by the movement as a 
whole. In any case, this week’s meeting can hardly 
ead to more than the setting up of some sort of com- 
mittee to work out a scheme. The alarms which some 
gitics appear to be industriously beating up about the 
t new “ Labour offensive”’ are, to say the least, 
Ctinetly premature. 
ca * * 


The long-range battle of ““ communications ” between 
the engineering employers and Trade Unions is still 
eding. The Unions began by demanding an 
inerease in wages, which are at present very low. 
The employers replied by asserting that it was impos- 
sible to add to wage costs under present market 
conditions, and that higher rates could only be paid 
in return for more work. They suggested increased 
hours, and drastic changes in overtime and other working 
conditions. The Unions answered by repeating their 
wage demand, and refusing to consider the two questions 
together, or to agree in any case to an increase in hours. 
The employers have now written to say that their 
intentions have been misunderstood, and that they sug- 
t a joint inquiry into the circumstances of the 
industry. The position, they say, has grown worse 
in recent months, and is getting worse now; and 
no increase in wages can be granted. Their letter is 
smewhat cryptic ; but it appears to suggest that they 
and the Unions should take joint action in order to 
bring Continental wages and conditions up to a higher 
standard, and especially to secure the international 
enforcement of the 48 or 47-hours’ week. If this is 
rally what they mean, it is a welcome move; for 
British employers have so far shown little sense of the 
expediency of using the I.L.O. and the Washington 
Hours Convention as means of preventing unfair 
foreign competition. May we hope they are at last 
realising that the interest of British industry is not in 
beating down wage standards, but in establishing the 
best possible labour conditions in all competitive 


countries ? 
ae ok * 


The Co-operative Congress this week has been 
westling both with its own internal problems and with 
the still more difficult questions of its relationship 
tothe Trade Unions and the Labour Party. Internally, 
ithas to face the fact that in a few areas Co-operative 
Societies are fighting one another for members, and 
opening rival Stores, in a fashion that certainly does not 
accord with the principles of the movement. Then 
there are grave difficulties in the relations of many 
Co-operative Societies with their employees. The 
Trade Unions have given notice to terminate, on 
account of its unsatisfactory working, the Joint Com- 
mittee which has so far existed to deal with trade 
disputes inside the movement; and nothing has yet 
been put in its place. Obviously, strikes in the Co- 
operative movement ought to occur only on the rarest 
eeasions; but in fact they have been of late both 
frequent and bitter. New machinery is urgently 
needed for dealing with disputes ; and it may be hoped 
that the system of Advisory Councils, more or less on 
Whitley Report lines, recommended by the Congress 
will help to ease the position. But the trouble will 
hot be easily ended. Co-operative employees are apt 
to expect too much from the movement, which is of 
course hampered by competitive conditions; and 

operative Committees, faced with claims they 


extravagant, are apt to react into bullying 
viour which would disgrace an ordinary employer. 

e task before the two movements is the creation of a 
Spirit of goodwill and mutual recognition of difficulties 


inherent in the conditions under which Co-operative 
trading has to be carried on. 
* Bs * 


The Co-operators also had a long discussion about 
their relations with the Labour Party. Nominally, 
they have a party of their own, to which only about a 
third of their Societies belong. Other Societies belong 
directly to the Labour Party, and many more still 
play no corporate part in political work. In the House 
of Commons, the Co-operative Members belong to the 
Labour Party. They took part in the Labour Govern- 
ment, and one of them is a Labour Whip. But in the 
constituencies the two parties exist apart, and the 
Co-operative Congress still will not hear of their fusion. 
This leads to many awkward situations when both the 
Labour and the Co-operative Party want to put up 
a candidate for the same parliamentary or municipal 
seat. These situations are usually smoothed out ; 
but they cause a great deal of friction. Congress 
this week has called for the conclusion of a definite 
working arrangement about seats; but this will not 
be easy to make, in face of the control of nominations 
by the constituency organisations, which may refuse 
to accept the fiat of the central bodies. In reality, 
the separate existence of the two parties is absurd. 
They have nearly the same programmes, and appeal 
practically to the same body of voters. Sooner or 
later they must amalgamate. 

* * x 


An Irish correspondent writes: To Parliamentary 
critics who urge that the peace of the Six Counties 
could be preserved by less drastic means than that of 
maintaining one armed policeman for every half- 
dozen families in the area, Sir James Craig retorts that 
so long as he is in control no “ specials ’’ will be demo- 
bilised. In Belfast this is interpreted as meaning not 
that the Ulster gendarmerie will be retained in per- 
petuity at double the strength of the Free State Army, 
but that the Prime Minister, in spite of official denials, 
is contemplating retirement before the present Govern- 
ment has exhausted its mandate. With none of the 
magnetic gifts of Lord Carson, Sir James Craig has dis- 
charged a harder and more thankless task with fewer 
mistakes—a fact nowadays more readily admitted by 
his opponents than by many of his nominal supporters. 
Those who profess to be in the secret prophesy that the 
resignation will follow the presentation of the Boundary 
Commission’s report. Here another difficulty arises, 
for the probability is that all three members of the 
tribunal may present separate reports, so that the 
question will remain exactly where they found it. Even 
twelve months ago such a collapse would have created 
a crisis so desperate that only by a miracle could blood- 
shed have been averted. While it would be folly to 
minimise the difficulties of a break-down, it is hopeful 
that amongst all parties saner views are beginning to 
prevail. The declarations of Free State Ministers that 
partition can be ended only when it is the wish of the 
— on both sides of the border that it should end 

ave not been without their effect on Northern opinion. 
Indeed, Sir James Craig's loss of prestige in Belfast is 
due largely to the bad habit which his Ministers have 
developed of excusing their failure to deal with urgent 
social and economic grievances by flourishing what 
even Orangemen are beginning to describe as the 
“border bogey.”” Perhaps the best indication of the 
growth of sweet reasonableness is the new note of the 
Belfast Press. Things are changing with a vengeance 
when the Northern Whig, with which it was an article 
of faith that only the restoration of the Act of Union 
could save Ireland from destruction, deprecates 
attempts by either North or South to “interfere with 
each other in any way with the idea of bringing about 
a change in their status,”’ and urges “‘ friendly co-opera- 


tion by independent units for common ends.” 
B 
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how they can suppress Chinese nationalism, but as to 
how they can best conciliate it. The whole matter 
of extra-territoriality ought to be gone into thoroughly, 
as the Americans have suggested, by an International 
Commission. 























































* * * 


It is rather a noteworthy coincidence that, while 
the Viceroy of India and the Secretary of State 
are conferring daily in London, affairs in India 
should be unusually free from incident. Since Mr. C. R. 
Das’s moderating speech six weeks ago the Swarajists 
have been marking time. Their interests, obviously, 
would not be advanced by aggressive action at a 
moment when all parties in India are awaiting an 
announcement of the results of Lord Reading’s visit, 
particularly with regard to action upon the Muddiman 
Committee’s report on the working of the Reform 
Constitution. As usual, it is Mr. Gandhi who provides 
the occasion, such as it is, of conflict. Speaking 
recently, he declared that the rank and file of the 
National Congress would not tolerate the continuance 
of the orthodox Hindu treatment of the Untouchables. 
So far Mr. Gandhi's crusade on behalf of the multitude 
of Indian outcastes has stirred very little organised 
opposition from the Brahmins; but his Faridpur 
speech has provoked the central association of the 
orthodox elders, in Benares, to a sharp protest. 
Members of the National Congress, they contend, 
should refrain from mixing religion and_ politics; 
to which, of course, the Mahatma and his followers 
will retort that the social condition of fifty millions 
of Indian labourers cannot be dismissed by the Hindu 
equivalent of a warning from the Vatican. The question 
of immediate Indian interest, however, is that of the 
Viceroyalty. It is understood that Lord Reading, 
who sails at the end of June and is due to retire in 
March, 1926, is prepared to accept a short extension 
of his term. 
a ok a 
The Prime Minister delivered himself again last 
Monday of his familiar “‘ welfare of the people ” 
speech. It contained one item of news, so to speak : 
the Government intends after all to do something 
with the recent report of the Food Commission. 
All the rest was the usual features—good will, exhorta- 
tion, hopes, investigations. Mr. Baldwin’s view of 
the state of industry is, as one naive leader-writer 
has observed, “serious but not gloomy.” He says 
we must have better methods, better organisation. 
Quite so; but what are he and his friends doing to 
get better organisation in the coal-mining industry, 
for example? He is hopeful about unemployment, 
but we have heard of no Government plan that offers 
us any reason for sharing his hopes. He defends the 
Budget, the Pensions Bill and the return to the gold 
standard with the ingenious plea that they all aim at 
the multiplication of small capitalists! He believes 
that Mr. Neville Chamberlain is on the way to solve 
the housing problem; and Mr. Wood, he hints, will 
shortly produce an epoch-making agricultural policy. 
Better education also is very dear to the Government’s 
heart ; on the Government’s activities in the matter 
we comment in another column of this issue. It is 
possivie that the Prime Minister’s kind thoughts and 
chectful words will continue to inspire Conservative 
mectings. But most of us—including, we believe, a 
good many in his own party—are becoming impatient 
for deeds. Mr. Baldwin is beginning to make himself 
ridiculous by his platitudinous talks. 
* a a 


The Income Tax authorities are not having a very 
pleasant time just now. Following on the recent 
outcry against their new summary—and often unreason- 
able and discourteous—methods of collection, they are 
now being criticised for their inquisitorial treatment 
of those who have claims for repayment. Old ladies 








— 


with small incomes, whose claims have been admittg 
for years, are now forced to make a personal visit t, 
the inspector, carrying their share certificates with them: 
they are not even permitted to be represented by thej 
solicitors. The defence of the Department is thy 
certain fraudulent claims have recently been discoy 
that it is, therefore, necessary for the claimants to } 
identified personally, and that as it would be invidious 
to summon only suspected claimants all claimant, 
must be examined. It is a defence which will not holj 
water for a moment and would never have been tho 

of by anybody but a Government Department. Ther 
have been, say, a hundred frauds; and so scores of 
thousands of mostly elderly people with small income 
are to be subjected to an inconvenient and often costly 
inquisition! It would be easy and reasonable to insist 
that all new applicants for repayment should be required 
to produce their securities for inspection. The only 
rational explanation of the wholesale and oppressive 
procedure that has been adopted seems to that 
like most Government offices since the War, the Income 
Tax Department is greatly overstaffed and that its 
officials are driven to make work for themselves in 
order to justify their existence. We understand 
that the whole question is shortly to be raised in the 
House of Commons. We hope it will be thoroughly 
ventilated and that it will result in the appointment 
of an unofficial Committee to enquire into the methods 
of the Department. 

** * * 


Mr. Baldwin’s announcement that the Government 
proposes to set up a Food Council after all is doubtless 
the result of a compromise behind the scenes. For 
Mr. Baldwin’s Council is by no means the same as the 
Council recommended by the Food Commission ; yet its 
creation is objected to by that large body of his 
supporters which wants him to do nothing. He has 
compromised, and at the same time avoided the 
necessity for awkwardly controversial legislation, in 
which part of his own party might have gone against 
him, by deciding to set up a body without compulsory 
powers, merely as a standing committee to watch the 
movement of prices, and to carry on a continuous 
investigation into the conduct of the food trades. 
It is, of course, being urged that a body that has no 
compulsory powers will be unable to get at the facts, 
and that the proposed Council is simply a convenient 
piece of camouflage, which can easily be swept away 
later when the occasion has been served. This is half- 
true; and we very much regret that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, weak enough in themselves, 
are being thus further watered down. But, since 
Mr. Baldwin’s party is firmly in power, protests are 
of little use. We must now do our best to make the 
new Council a reality, and get out of it all the 
publicity that can be secured through so feeble an 
instrument. Above all, we must insist that it shall be 
made more really representative of the interests of 
working-class consumers than the Commission out of 
whose report it arises. 

* * * 


The Conference of Trade Unions summoned by the 
Miners’ Federation is meeting as we write. Its object 
is to form a working alliance of the Trade Unions m 
the key industries for united action in trade disputes. 
Besides the Miners, it includes the three railway 
Unions, the two transport workers’ organisations, and 
the engineering trades. It is thus a good deal wider 
than the old Triple Alliance, which broke down 
dramatically on ‘“ Black Friday” four years ago. 
Its object is much the same; but the method will 
probably be different. For, since “Black Friday, 
the Trades Union Congress has been reconstituted 
and has considerably increased its authority over the 
constituent Unions; and it is hardly to be sup 
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that the Miners and the Unions now associated with 
them will again try to make a fighting alliance quite 
from the existing central machinery of Congress. 
= are more likely to go to Congress with a common 
icy, and urge its adoption by the movement as a 
whole. Im any case, this week’s meeting can hardly 
lead to more than the setting up of some sort of com- 
mittee to work out a scheme. The alarms which some 
gitics appear to be industriously beating up about the 
t new “‘ Labour offensive”’ are, to say the least, 
Gstinctly premature. 
* * * 


The long-range battle of “‘ communications " between 
the engineering employers and Trade Unions is still 
proceeding. The Unions began by demanding an 
increase in wages, which are at present very low. 
The employers replied by asserting that it was impos- 
sible to add to wage costs under present market 
conditions, and that higher rates could only be paid 
in return for more work. They suggested increased 
hours, and drastic changes in overtime and other working 
conditions. The Unions answered by repeating their 
wage demand, and refusing to consider the two questions 
together, or to agree in any case to an increase in hours. 
The employers have now written to say that their 
intentions have been misunderstood, and that they sug- 
gest a joint inquiry into the circumstances of the 
industry. The position, they say, has grown worse 
in recent months, and is getting worse now; and 
no increase in wages can be granted. Their letter is 
somewhat cryptic ; but it appears to suggest that they 
and the Unions should take joint action in order to 
bring Continental wages and conditions up to a higher 
standard, and especially to secure the international 
enforcement of the 48 or 47-hours’ week. If this is 
really what they mean, it is a welcome move; for 
British employers have so far shown little sense of the 
expediency of using the I.L.O. and the Washington 
Hours Convention as means of preventing unfair 
foreign competition. May we hope they are at last 
realising that the interest of British industry is not in 
beating down wage standards, but in establishing the 
best possible labour conditions in all competitive 


countries ? 
ae ~ + 


The Co-operative Congress this week has been 
wrestling both with its own internal problems and with 
the still more difficult questions of its relationship 
to the Trade Unions and the Labour Party. Internally, 
it has to face the fact that in a few areas Co-operative 
Societies are fighting one another for members, and 
opening rival Stores, in a fashion that certainly does not 
accord with the principles of the movement. Then 
there are grave difficulties in the relations of many 
Co-operative Societies with their employees. The 
Trade Unions have given notice to terminate, on 
account of its unsatisfactory working, the Joint Com- 
mittee which has so far existed to deal with trade 
disputes inside the movement; and nothing has yet 
been put in its place. Obviously, strikes in the Co- 
operative movement ought to occur only on the rarest 
occasions; but in fact they have been of late both 
frequent and bitter. New machinery is urgently 
needed for dealing with disputes ; and it may be hoped 
that the system of Advisory Councils, more or less on 
Whitley Report lines, recommended by the Congress 
will help to ease the position. But the trouble will 
not be easily ended. Co-operative employees are apt 
te expect too much from the movement, which is of 
course hampered by competitive conditions; and 
Co-operative Committees, faced with claims they 

k extravagant, are apt to react into bullying 
haviour which would disgrace an ordinary employer. 

e task before the two movements is the creation of a 
spirit of goodwill and mutual recognition of difficulties 





inherent in the conditions under which Co-operative 
trading has to be carried on. 
* P * 


The Co-operators also had a long discussion about 
their relations with the Labour Party. Nominally, 
they have a party of their own, to which only about a 
third of their Societies belong. Other Societies belong 
directly to the Labour Party, and many more still 
play no corporate part in political work. In the House 
of Commons, the Co-operative Members belong to the 
Labour Party. They took part in the Labour Govern- 
ment, and one of them is a Labour Whip. But in the 
constituencies the two parties exist apart, and the 
Co-operative Congress still will not hear of their fusion. 
This leads to many awkward situations when both the 
Labour and the Co-operative Party want to put up 
a candidate for the same parliamentary or municipal 
seat. These situations are usually smoothed out ; 
but they cause a great deal of friction. wr 
this week has called for the conclusion of a definite 
working arrangement about seats; but this will not 
be easy to make, in face of the control of nominations 
by the constituency organisations, which may refuse 
to accept the fiat of the central bodies. In reality, 
the separate existence of the two parties is absurd. 
They have nearly the same programmes, and appeal 
ractically to the same body of voters. Sooner or 
ater they must amalgamate. 

* * ‘* 


An Irish correspondent writes: To Parliamentary 
critics who urge that the peace of the Six Counties 
could be preserved by less drastic means than that of 
maintaining one armed policeman for every half- 
dozen families in the area, Sir James Craig retorts that 
so long as he is in control no “ specials ” will be demo- 
bilised. In Belfast this is interpreted as meaning not 
that the Ulster gendarmerie will be retained in per- 

tuity at double the strength of the Free State Army, 

ut that the Prime Minister, in spite of official denials, 
is contemplating retirement before the present Govern- 
ment has exhausted its mandate. With none of the 
magnetic gifts of Lord Carson, Sir James Craig has dis- 
charged a harder and more thankless task with fewer 
mistakes—a fact nowadays more readily admitted by 
his opponents than by many of his nominal supporters. 
Those who profess to be in the secret prophesy that the 
resignation will follow the presentation of the Boundary 
Commission’s report. Here another difficulty arises, 
for the probability is that all three members of the 
tribunal may present separate reports, so that the 
question will remain exactly where they found it. Even 
twelve months ago such a collapse would have created 
a crisis so desperate that only by a miracle could blood- 
shed have been averted. While it would be folly to 
minimise the difficulties of a break-down, it is hopeful 
that amongst all parties saner views are beginning to 
prevail. The declarations of Free State Ministers that 
partition can be ended only when it is the wish of the 

ople on both sides of the border that it should end 
coon not been without their effect on Northern opinion. 
Indeed, Sir James Craig’s loss of prestige in Belfast is 
due largely to the bad habit which his Ministers have 
developed of excusing their failure to deal with urgent 
social and economic grievances by flourishing what 
even Orangemen are beginning to describe as the 
“border bogey.” Perhaps the best indication of the 
growth of sweet reasonableness is the new note of the 
Belfast Press. Things are changing with a vengeance 
when the Northern Whig, with which it was an article 
of faith that only the restoration of the Act of Union 
could save Ireland from destruction, deprecates 
attempts by either North or South to “interfere with 
each other in any way with the idea of bringing about 
a change in their status,”’ and urges “‘ friendly co-opera- 


tion by independent units for common ends.” 
B 
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POLITICS AND FINANCE 


HERE have been definite signs during the past 

week or two of the development of French 

public opinion on lines which—if we are not 
deceived in our observations—will certainly be regarded 
with general satisfaction in this country. Though 
there is no concrete advance to be recorded as yet, 
the prospects of that general peace whieh has been 
so long in coming, seem to be brighter than they have 
ever been before. There remain evident misunder- 
standings between Paris and London in connection 
with the main outstanding problems both of politics 
and of finance. But negotiations on these points seem 
to be proceeding not only in a much calmer and more 
businesslike fashion than heretofore, but with a 
more sincere desire to reach agreement. Just as 
Mr. MacDonald had a much easier task than his pre- 
decessors—in that he had to deal with a Herriot 
instead of a  Poincaré—so Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Chamberlain have an easier task still in having 
to deal with men like MM. Briand and Painlevé and 
Caillaux. The Poincaré Government was impossibly 
intransigent, the Herriot Government was weak, the 
Painlevé Government seems to be showing itself as 
the sanest, and possibly the strongest, Government 
that France has had since the war. The French press 
too has become much quieter and more reasonable of 
late. Sentimental appeals are giving place to argu- 
ments, wild recriminations to an endeavour to face 
the facts, 

That is the hopeful sign. The French public is no 
longer being told daily by its newspapers that it has 
a divine right on the one hand to keep its heel for 
ever on the neck of the Boche, and on the other to 
repudiate its debts to its ex-Allies. It is being recog- 
nised at long last that Great Britain not only is not 
willing but, being a democracy, is not able, to offer 
France a perpetual military guarantee for herself and 
her Eastern allies, irrespective of the policies which 
they may pursue; that, in short, the power of any 
British Government to contribute to the solution of 
the problem of “security” is definitely limited by 
its inability to commit Great Britain—and still less 
the Dominions—to any policy or to any obligation 
which does not command the moral assent of the 
Empire. The fecling in favour of peace is so universal 
and so strong in England that if war were to break 
out once more between France and Germany we should 
certainly—pact or no pact—take no effective part 
in it, unless we were wholly convinced both that 
France was morally in the right and that vital British 
interests were at stake. This attitude may seem to 
the French to be fair or unfair, reasonable or inde- 
fensible, but it is the inevitable attitude of a democracy. 
Firm military alliances, “‘ offensive and defensive,” 
as they used to be called, are impossible as between 
democracies under the conditions of modern warfare. 
They could be signed only to break at the first strain. 
Journalists and politicians alike in France seem to be 
beginning to understand this and to realise that they 
must make the best of a bad job and take what they 
can get—which is all we have to give. 

They are beginning also to realise that the French 
debts to America and Great Britain are not destined 
to be remitted on sentimental grounds, and that if 





French credit is to be saved, and a financial crag, 
avoided, arrangements must be made at an early da 
for their eventual repayment—irrespective of apy 
sums which may be received from Germany under thy 
Dawes Reparations scheme. It would be difficult, y 
believe, to exaggerate the crucial importance of this 
change of French opinion on the financial problem, 
For six years French Ministers of Finance have bem 
content to live in a fool’s paradise, believing, 
affecting to believe, on the one hand, that France wouk 
receive enormous Reparation payments, and, on the 
other, that her debts would be cancelled. The realiss. 
tion that both these expectations are, and always wer, 
without foundation seems to have produced a profound 
effect on what may be called “‘ the governing class” 
in Paris. For years past, in these columns, we hay 
urged the importance of removing French misappre. 
hensions on these points and of obliging the Freneh 
Government to face the real situation. The awakening 
has now come, but it is belated, and the financial 
situation of France—owing to the combination of 
continued extravagance and continued under-taxation 
—is now far more serious than it need have been. 

It is so serious, in fact, that it is rapidly becoming 
the main problem of the day, almost to the exclusion 
of those political and military problems with which 
France has seemed to be obsessed during the past 
six years. The Budget cannot be balanced, the franc is 
falling steadily and definitively, and cannot be “ saved” 
again by such methods as M. Poincaré successfully 
employed. French credit is on the edge of a slippery 
slope, and only the most sweeping and drastic measures 
of reform dealing both with revenue and with expendi- 
ture can avert catastrophe. There must be no mor 
loans to Poland, no more adventurous military policies, 
no more lavish building of submarines and aeroplanes, 
in short, no more defiance of the opinion of the world 
—or very quickly France will find the money markets 
of London and New York closed to her. M. Caillaux, 
we may be sure, understands this. The present position 
is the result not of any calculated financial policy on 
the part of either England or America, but of the policy, 
both political and financial, which France herself has 
pursued. It is a case merely of the logic of events. 
The foundations of French credit are tottering not 
through the operations of foreign ‘ speculators” ot 
the machinations of foreign Governments, but simply 
because investors, including French investors, aft 
beginning to realise that for years past France has been 
living beyond her means—actual or prospective. 

In one sense this situation is to be deplored; 
another it must be welcomed. For it must result— 
seems indeed already to be resulting—in a brightening 
of the prospects of a genuine pacification of Europe. 
A Government that is burdened with vital financial 
problems cannot afford to haggle over minor political 
issues. If semi-official reports may be trusted. 
M. Briand has accepted the British point of view 
regarding the proposed Pact with Germany much 
more completely than we had any reason to expect 
even a month ago; and though questions of real 
difficulty remain to be solved, there is no reason 
suppose that practical solutions will not be found. 
The position is complicated at the moment by the 
problem of the evacuation of Cologne, for until that 
question is settled Germany cannot join the League, 
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and until she joins the League the Mutual Pact cannot 
ie concluded ; but even that obstacle may be overcome 
ff the French Government is willing, as apparently 
it is, to discuss it in realistic terms. 
A much more serious difficulty arises out of the 
ion of the proposed “neutral zone” on the 
Rhine. French reports aver that the British Govern- 
ment has accepted the French claim that France will 
be entitled to violate the neutral zone in the event 
of any outbreak of war between Germany and Poland. 
This is denied from British official sources and, indeed, 
ishardly conceivable ; for if the Pact were to be given 
ay such one-sided interpretation, it would be valueless. 
Yoreover, Germany would never sign it, and it would 
inevitably fall through. The apparent conflict of 
evidence on this point may be the result of a genuine 
misunderstanding or it may merely represent an 
attempt on the part of the Quai d’Orsay to reconcile 
French newspaper opinion by easy stages to the 
unpalatable prospect of having to treat Germany as 
an equal. It is plain, however, that territory which 
was “neutralised” only for one side would not be 
neutralised at all, would form, indeed, in the event of 
war merely a convenient jumping-off ground for the 
French army. Such an arrangement could not be 
accepted in London, and obviously still less in Berlin. 
But probably this point will soon be cleared up, for 
unless we altogether misread the signs of the times, 
M. Briand has no ultimate intention of torpedoing the 
Mutual Pact. Therefore, for the moment at any rate, 
we remain optimistic. 


THE RETREAT FROM PROHIBI- 
TION IN CANADA 


Orrawa, May 15th. 


HE War years brought to Canada a high tide of 
temperance reform, but there is now clear evi- 
dence that it is not destined to be a permanent 
inundation. Manitoba led off in 1915 with 

an act which, while permitting liquor in the home, 
banished the bar. Saskatchewan went “bone-dry” 
in 1916 and Alberta followed suit later in the same 
year. In 1917, British Columbia and Ontario adopted 
legislation modelled on the Manitoba Act, and the 
Maritime provinces moved into the “dry” column. 
In 1918 the Quebec Legislature passed a law enforcing 
prohibition for the duration of the War, but before it 
tame into effect peace intervened and a referendum, 
Which disclosed a large majority against prohibition, 
resulted in a plan of government control which is still 
in force. 

The provinces, however, could only control the sale 
of liquor; its manufacture and transportation came 
within the sphere of federal legislation and upon the 
Federal Government the prohibitionists directed strong 
pressure. The result was an Order in Council in 1918 
Which prohibited interprovincial traffic in liquor, and 
also its manufacture. When, however, a Bill was 
introduced to give this measure permanent form, that 
stem guardian of popular liberties, the Senate, would 
fonsent only to the termination of the interprovincial 
traffic, and the temperance forces had to acquiesce 
im the continuance of manufacture. Mandate by a 

ebiscite had to be obtained before any province 
could utilise this statute, but the temperance forces 
Were at the height of their power and every province 
With the exception of Quebec and British Columbia, 
Voted itself “‘ bone-dry ” in the years 1920-21. Quebec 


stood alone as the one real oasis in a dry Dominion 
and among the disciples of ‘“‘ wetness" her people 
acquired a repute for sanity and moderation which 
did much to obliterate the ill-will earned by their imper- 
fect sympathy with the national war efforts of 1914- 
1918. British Columbia, however, still offered certain 
facilities to the thirsty and there was a strange lacuna 
in the Ontario Temperance Act, inserted at the instance 
of the grapegrowers of the Niagara Peninsula, which 
permitted the free sale of native wines, and so created 
the anomaly of beer containing 3 per cent. of alcohol 
being forbidden, while wines, containing 10 per cent, 
could be legitimately consumed. In the other pro- 
vinces the medical profession with great unanimity 
came to the rescue of many thirsty souls and augmented 
their incomes by a very generous interpretation of 
the regulations about alcoholic prescriptions. 


The war idealism had given a great stimulus to the 
prohibition movement, and various factors operated to 
promote temporary acquiescence in its fruits. After 
the passage of the Volstead Act at Washington the dis- 
tillers and brewers of Canada were assured of a limitless 
and exceedingly profitable market for their products in 
the United States, the richer classes in Canada had their 
cellars filled with abundant reserves of liquor, and the 
bootlegging fraternity had developed a reasonable 
efficiency and were not extortionate in their prices. 
But when the legitimate reserves were exhausted and 
the bootleggers became, first, more exigent in their 
demands, and then more flagrantly contemptuous of 
the law, the reaction began, and gradually gathered 
strength in every quarter of the country. In 1921 
British Columbia, the first province to move “ wet- 
ward,”’ overthrew its prohibition law by a substantial 
majority, and in succession the other three western 
provinces passed from prohibition to systems of govern- 
ment control. Manitoba has an order and delivery 
system for wines and spirits and a “ delivery-by-brewer ”’ 
system for beer. Saskatchewan has a cash-and-carry 
system for what is known as “hard stuff” and a 
delivery-by-brewer plan for beer, strictly confined to 
Saskatchewan breweries. Manitoba has the same 
system for wines and spirits and licenses a species of 
hotel cafés for the sale of beer by the glass. British 
Columbia has the cash-and-carry system for hard 
liquor under a permit scheme and a complicated plan 
for the sale of beer. In the campaigns which resulted 
in these changes, the “ wets’’ derived valuable reinforce- 
ment from voters who had no special desire for aleohol 
but had become disgusted by the notorious abuses 
developed by prohibition. Provincial Ministers, also, who 
had been struggling with desperate Budget problems 
and had cast envious eyes upon the abundant revenue 
made available to the Treasurer of Quebec from the 
public liquor stores, often lent friendly assistance to the 
anti-prohibitionist crusade. 


Inspired by these victories in the West, the Ontario 
Moderation League deployed last autumn for a grand 
assault upon the local Temperance Act. The contest 
was prolonged and bitter, but in the end the “ drys ”’ 
secured a small majority in the plebiscite. However, 
the vote revealed a remarkable divergence of sentiment 
between the rural and urban areas; for while the rural 
districts voted “‘dry’”’ by huge majorities, the towns 
went “ wet” with equal emphasis. The sequel was 
interesting. Mr. Howard Ferguson, the Premier of 
Ontario, had promised that he would respect the 
verdict of the referendum and strictly enforce the 
Ontario Temperance Act if it was sustained, but he was 
immediately faced with a demand from the “ wets ”’ 
that some cognizance should be taken of the decisive 
urban sentiment against prohibition; they insisted 
that the zonal interpretation, which the League of 
Nations has popularised, should be given to the ple- 
biscite and that in the urban areas which had yielded 
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large “ wet’ majorities, a system of Government sale 
should be established. Mr. Ferguson at first rejected 
this suggestion, but the “ wet’ members of his party 
took decisive action. They bluntly intimated that 
until their demands were granted they would prevent 
the election of any Conservative candidate either in the 
Federal or Provincial field, and when they made their 
threat good at a by-election which cost Mr. Meighen a 
safe seat, it was realised that they meant business. So 
refuge has been taken in a strange compromise: Mr. 
Ferguson has induced his majority in the Ontario 
Legislature to pass a measure which doubles the legalised 
alcoholic content of beer. After May 2Ist beer with 
an alcoholic content of 4.4 per cent. will be available 
for free purchase at a limited number of specially 
licensed premises in each community. A violent con- 
troversy has developed concerning the potency of 
4.4 per cent. beer; the Ferguson Government take the 
view that it is a non-intoxicating beverage, and there- 
fore are issuing licenses even for districts which voted 
“dry,” but they are simultaneously denounced by the 
“drys ”’ as guilty of an atrocious breach of public faith 
and by the stern school of ‘“‘ wets ”’ as the pusillanimous 
authors of a worthless concession. The three Maritime 
provinces remain officially “ dry,’’ but well supplied 
with liquor through illicit channels. 


Reliable evidence about the workings of the trans- 
atlantic editions of the Gothenburg system, which are 
now in operation in five provinces, is difficult to obtain. 
The prohibitionists present data proving a marked 
decrease of crime under prohibition, but the anti- 
prohibitionists retort with contrary figures about the 
alarming growth of the drug traffic and bewail the 
deplorable corruption of the police and customs 
services. Moreover, the international bootlegging 
fraternity have now discovered the merits of return 
cargoes as a source of profit, and after they have dis- 
posed of their alcoholic argosies in the United States, 
they load their craft with silk goods, laces, cigarettes 
and other highly dutiable commodities, which they 
bring back into Canada. As a result deputations of 
manufacturers, who assert that through this commercial 
smuggling the Federal Government lost $10,000,000 of 
revenue last year, and their own sales were materially 
reduced, have been bombarding Ottawa with demands 
for drastic anti-smuggling legislation, and most intel- 
ligent “‘ flappers”’ in Montreal and Toronto know of 
certain stores where “ bootlegged ’’ silk stockings and 
blouses can be obtained at remarkably low prices. 


In British Columbia there seem to be well-founded 
charges that the local government is utilising its Liquor 
Commission as an instrument to buttress its political 
fortunes. Indeed, the political aspects of government 
control deserve very serious consideration. The Quebec 
Government has derived from its liquor stores profits 
averaging for the last five years at least four million 
dollars per annum, which have placed the province in 
a — of unique financial stability, but no 
authenticated statement of the Liquor Commission’s 
balance sheet has been disclosed to the public and 
obviously there is an element of danger in entrusting 
to provincial administrations, which in Canada are 
not usually manned by rigid political purists, a form 
of commercial activity which, without undue deception 
or malpractice, could be made to yield very substantial 
campaign funds for the party m power. The new 
systems in the western provinces have been in operation 
too short a time for a proper judgment upon their 
merits to be pronounced, but the Winnipeg Tribune 
recently asserted that a year’s testing process in 
Manitoba had disclosed the falsity of the two main 
premises of the Government sale system; it has not 
diminished bootlegging, and it has not increased the 
economic prosperity of the province. In all the 


western provinces the Government stores find keen 





competition from the produce of secret private stilk 
During the years of rigid prohibition the domestj, 
production of alcoholic liquor became very comma 
among the numerous settlements of European peasants 
with which the prairie provinces are studded, and th 
art thus acquired has Seen preserved for the sim 
reason that it makes available stimulating beve 

at much cheaper prices than any government can offer 


Certain results, not at present adequately appraj 
bid fair to follow Gunn Gunns nee 4 — a 
hibition. It will no longer be possible for Americay 
and Canadian orators, lecturing unhappy European 
upon their misguided passion for strategic frontiers 
to point to their “ three thousand miles of undefended 
frontier over which not a shot has been fired for mor 
than a hundred years.’ Not a month passes but , 
conflict, much more serious than many so-called battle 
of the war of 1812, takes place on the said frontie 
between revenue officers and bootleggers or rival 
of the latter fraternity, and now the United States 
Government is proposing to violate the Rush-Bagot 
Treaty by putting a miniature fleet on the Great Lakes, 
The inhabitants of the great city of Detroit in Michigan 
have been profoundly stirred by the news that after 
May 2Ist, in the group of towns known as the Border 
Cities which lie directly opposite across a narrow 
Jordan called the St. Clair River, beer, a little weak 
perhaps, but still lawful and alcoholic beer, drawn 
from a tap and served by a bar-tender in a white apron, 
will be available. The result has been a furious real 
estate boom on the Canadian shore beside which the 
speculative fevers of Florida pale their ineffectual fires. 
Speculators got options on every available piece of 
property on the river front and often sold them fora 
double price on the same day; an ancient dilapidated 
roadhouse brought $80,000, and vacant lots which 
had been going begging two months ago at $50 per 
foot cannot now be bought for $200 per foot. A 
Canadian golf club, which was pining away for lack 
of membership, has now a huge waiting list of thirsty 
Detroiters, and every inn within thirty miles of the 
Border Cities is duplicating its glasses, tables and 
chairs. The portents therefore indicate that even the 
modest lure of 4.4 per cent. beer will cause a hug 
overflow of the faith tenga city in the United States 
into Canadian territory, and the variety of complicated 
problems destined to arise in connection with a popule- 
tion which earns its living in the United States but 
lives in Canada can be left to the imagination. 


Already Canadian summer resorts, at least in “ wet” 
provinces, have been driving a roaring trade, and It 
asserted on excellent authority that last year Americal 
tourists spent in Canada at least $100,000,000. This 
money, plus the huge profits derived by Canadian 
‘* hootleggers,” has been a powerful factor in keeping 
the Canadian dollar at parity in New York, and thus 
indirectly the Volstead Act has been a veritable godseni 
for the Dominion in an hour of economic strain. How 
large the profits of bootleggers can be has recently 
been revealed in connection with a decision of th 
Supreme Court of Canada which rules that the profit 
of this profession, being illicit, are not subject to mcome 
tax. The evidence showed that a certain Cecil 2 
Smith, of Windsor, Ont., who was by no means # 
the top of his profession, had admitted to an income 
of $92,000 in 1920 and had paid income tax on only 
$28,000 thereof. 

Yet further consequences flow from this new Americal 
partiality for Canada as a holiday ground. Americal 
capitalists foregather with their Canadian brethren ® 





hotels, golf clubs and other places of meeting 
become interested in Canadian investments, and 
American penetration of Canadian industry receive 
an additional impetus. The young folk of Amenic# 
and Canadian families also meet and marry, and the 
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ties between the two countries are greatly 
strengthened. This information will arouse great gloom 
in the hearts of those devout Imperialists who lie awake 
at nights brooding over the impending absorption of 
os in the maw of the United States, but there is 
a brighter side to the picture. The new differentiation, 
established at least in statute books, in regard to an 
important social habit may in reality prove a powerful 
parrier to the union of the two countries. Votaries of 
hibition in the United States have come to regard 
Canada as a cesspool of iniquity whose inhabitants 
devote most of their surplus energies to the nullification 
of the Volstead Act and are therefore undesirable 
recruits for the roll of American citizenship, and the 
“wets” of the United States will not willingly, without 
adequate guarantees about the repeal of the Volstead 
Act, support any movement to obliterate the amenities 
of a land which to-day affords a hospitable refuge to 
the many baffled lovers of alcoholic freedom whom 
the United States still contains within its bounds. 
J. A. S. 


RAISING THE SCHOOL AGE 


T is the fashion nowadays to obstruct educational 
development, not by the good old method of direct 
attack, but by weeping over the unfortunate “ im- 
practicability ” of any considerable reform that may be 
proposed. Educationists used to be beaten down with 
the charge that they wanted to teach the poor ideas above 
their station ; they are now suavely put off with excuses 
about the dearth of teachers and the shortage of suitable 
buildings. All our statesmen, of all parties, are now 
devout worshippers at the shrine of knowledge; but, 
when it is a question of getting something done, they are 
apt to behave very much like their predecessors of the 
Victorian age. 

Lord Eustace Percy, the Conservative President of the 
Board of Education, appears to have the new manner 
at its best. He is full of zeal. His sympathy for the 
cause of education is always well expressed and apparently 
sincere. But he has always too many convincing reasons 
for not doing the things which educationists want him to 
do. The deputations which wait upon him retire, baffled 
by his suavity, but uneasily aware that they have got 
nothing but good words for their pains. 

At the present time, the crucial question in education 
is the raising of the school age. A very few local authorities 
have already taken action under the powers conferred 
upon them by the Education Acts passed before post-War 
enthusiasm had waned. But they are very few; and 
the Board of Education is certainly doing nothing to bring 
about an increase in their number. Indeed, it is clear that 
there will be no considerable advance unless and until a 
lead is given by the Board. The raising of the school age, 
if it is to come, will have to be a national measure, for 
which the central Government assumes at least a measure 
of direct responsibility. 

The case for raising the school age at least to fifteen is 
overwhelmingly strong. The prevalence of unemploy- 
ment, among both juveniles and adults, makes it very 
desirable to remove from the labour market those who 
are least fitted for industrial work. Moreover, the present 
shortage of employment is producing certain disastrous 
results It is comparatively easy—though it is none too 
easy—for children leaving school at fourteen to find work. 
But it is a great deal harder for them to keep the work 
When they have found it. The most serious incidence 












of juvenile unemployment, according to our information, 
8 not on the boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen, 
but on those of sixteen and over. Children fresh from the 
schools are taken on, while they can be employed at very 


low rates of wages. They are apt to be discharged as they 
grow older, and higher rates have to be paid. In short, 
there has been a great growth of “ blind-alley ’” employ- 
ment. 

The evil of this is obvious. It is bad enough if the boy 
or girl fresh from school cannot find a job, and so learns 
habits of idleness. But it is worse still for those who have 
been in work to be turned off just as they reach the critical 
years of adolescence. Bad habits are then far more readily 
learnt, and are apt to become far more ingrained. Anyone 
who has knowledge of our industrial areas will bear witness 
to the evils which are arising from the cause. Social 
workers are at their wits’ end for a way of dealing with 
the problem. 

There is really only one way of dealing with it. We must 
take the younger children out of the labour market alto- 
gether by raising the school age. It would be almost 
useless merely to provide continual schooling for those 
boys and girls of fourteen who have no jobs to go to; for, 
apart from the educational difficulties of the proposal, 
it would do nothing to prevent children from being given 
jobs on leaving school, and so exempted from attendance, 
and then being turned off at a later stage. A definite and 
compulsory raising of the school age, on the other hand, 
would cut off at the source this supply of cheap, “ blind- 
alley ” labour, and thus ensure the employment of a con- 
siderable proportion of the older youths and girls. 

We are putting the case on this economic ground, not 
because it is the principal argument for raising the school 
age, but because it is a vital additional reason for doing 
it now. Almost everyone whose opinion matters agrees 
that, on educational and social grounds, the school age 
ought to be raised; but many people, like Lord Eustace 
Percy, put forward specious plans for delay, whereas the 
present condition of the country really furnishes the best 
possible cure for speedy action. We are, to-day, wrecking 
the characters and careers of a large number of our future 
citizens ; we are seriously imperilling the capacity of the 
community for good and skilful work ; and we are making 
thereby only a very small cash saving. For what we save 
on the educational estimates and local rates, we are for 
the most part losing by the swelling of our expenditure 
on unemployment. 

What, then, of the argument, other than that of 
“economy,” against the raising of the school age? It is 
said to be “‘ impracticable ” because there are not enough 
qualified teachers, or enough school buildings, or enough 
skilled builders to build them, or enough public support 
to enable the proposal to be carried through. If this is 
true, it makes a formidable case. But is it true? Would 
a single one of these obstacles cause any difficulty to a 
President of the Board of Education or to a Government 
that was really anxious to carry through the reform? 

First, as to the shortage of teachers. It is admitted 
that there is no present shortage, and that only the un- 
certainty of the Government’s educational policy prevents 
there being a considerable surplus. If there were more 
posts in prospect, far more people would come forward 
to fill them. The classes from which teachers are drawn 
for either elementary or secondary schools do not find 
such competition for the right to employ their brains that 
they can afford to shun the teaching profession. Certainly, 
a large additional supply of teachers cannot be made 
available in a few months ; and it will inevitably take some 
time, both on this and on other grounds, to bring the higher 
leaving age into full operation throughout the country. 
But the supply of teachers could be substantially increased 
very soon, and, we believe, adequately increased without 
any decline in the standard within a few years. 

Sometimes this is admitted by implication, and critics 
fall back upon a further argument : that the increased supply 
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of teachers will include far too many women, and that it is 
improper, and almost immoral, for boys over the age of 
fourteen to be taught by women. We should, indeed, 
deplore as much as anyone the turning of the teaching 
profession, at the elementary or the secondary stage, 
into an exclusively or even predominantly women’s calling ; 
but the “ moral” considerations which are supposed to 
forbid women from taking any part in the teaching of the 
older boys, are surely somewhat exaggerated. In relation 
to the present controversy, the argument appears to be 
no better than a subterfuge. 

But, say the critics, even if the teachers can be found, 
where are the buildings to come from? Skilled bricklayers 
and plasterers cannot be taken away from the erection of 

houses to build the new schools which will everywhere be 
needed. Once more, we are unconvinced. The Weir 
house does not appeal to us as a way of solving the housing 
problem because we think houses ought, in most cases, 
to be built to last for a period at least exceeding the cur- 
rency of the loans raised for their erection. But we do not 
want the majority of schools to be built to last. We are 
still cursed with the evil and unsuitable school-houses 
which were built by generations before us. A very great 
many school-buildings could reasonably be of light con- 
struction, and could be erected by methods—Lord Weir’s 
or many others—which would make very little call on the 
trades in which there is a shortage of labour, and a large 
and very desirable call on trades in which there is heavy 
unemployment. We can easily provide the necessary 
school-buildings, if we adopt the right means. 

But what of public opinion? Public opinion is usually 
invoked on both sides of every controversy ; and we admit 
that there is a large section of it which is still wholly 
apathetic about education. But one of the most remarkable 
changes of recent years, masked by the method we now 
employ for electing our Local Education Authorities, 
is the growth of a strong public opinion in favour of edu- 
cational progress. Indeed, a large section of the public 
appears now to have so pathetic a faith in education as to 
put it forward, far more confidently than we could, as 
the means to the solution of every problem. We believe 
the raising of the school-age would to-day receive a fully 
adequate amount of public support. Especially has the 
working-class attitude changed. The Labour organisations 
are now solidly in favour of bettering the educational 
system. 

Needless to say, in those urging that the school-age 
should be immediately raised, with only such delay as 
may be inevitable in bringing the change into complete 
operation, we are not unmindful of the many problems which 
this reform will urgently raise. It will compel a recon- 
sideration, already long overdue, of the line of demarcation 
between what are now called “elementary” and 
“secondary ” education. It will necessarily cause us to pay 
far more attention to the proper curriculum for those 

ears—from 11 to 15—which most educationists hold should 

assigned rather to the secondary than to the elementary 
stage. It will give the “central” school a new place in 
the educational system, and compel us to think out its 
problems afresh. We shall have. to. reconsider the whole 
question how far some measure of vocational bias, as 
distinct from technical training, can reasonably be imported 
into compulsory education at its later stages. All these 
questions arise naturally out of the proposed change ; 
and the answers to them will be discovered only by fruitful 
experiment along various lines. But be their solution 
what it may, on the main question we feel no doubt. The 
arguments against raising the school-age are plausible ; 
but they do not bear examination. The case for it is as 
convincing on the economic as on the educational side. 
We hope the large body of public opinion which undoubtedly 
favours the change will lose no time in organising itself in 
order to prove to the Government the necessity of early 
action on a national scale. 
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THE STORY OF MUMTAZ BEGUy 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

T the High Court of Bombay, on May 28rd, judgmen 

was pronounced upon seven of the nine 

in the Malabar Hill murder case, perhaps the mog 
sensational crime committed in British India during the 
two generations since the Mutiny. Three of the men ap 
lying under sentence of death, while four are condemned ty 
transportation for life. As the more important of the 
prisoners are officers, military or otherwise, in the service 
of the Maharaja Holkar, Ruling Chief of the State of 
Indore in Central India, the affair has an imperial importang 
above and beyond the romance of Mumtaz Begum, the 
surprising lady in the case. 

The men were tried at the Bombay Sessions, before Mr. 
Justice Crump of the High Court and a jury. When the 
proceedings began, an April 27th, nearly all the circum. 
stances were already known to the public, but that did not 
in any way detract from the surpassing interest of the 
trial. Mr. J. B. Kanga, Advocate-General of Bombay, 
conducted the prosecution. The accused had obtained the 
services of eminent counsel. The witnesses numbered in all 
about 140, nearly two-thirds of whom were for the defence, 
Hence it is not to be wondered at that the hearing occupied 
four weeks. The excitement was not by any means maip- 
tained during the whole time; but it is worth while for 
us in England to note that Mumtaz Begum has been the 
means of introducing into India the murder trial as a social 
function. For the first time in the annals of Bombay 
women of rank were prominent in court, and the descriptive 
reporter had his fling. At the rare moments when Mumtaz 
Begum raised her veil, for the purpose of giving point to 
her testimony, the effect upon the audience was, we ar 
assured, fully up to expectation. The hour was hers. 

Mumtaz Begum is a Moslem girl from Amritsar, the city 
of clouded fame. Like her mother before her, she was 
brought up as a singing-girl, and at a tender age was coveted 
by the great Mahratta Prince, Holkar of Indore, who at 
that time was in his early twenties. The lady’s story is 
that she paid two short visits to Indore in the innocent 
character of cantatrice, that after the second term she was 
harshly sent away by the Maharaja, but consented to 
return as his mistress, and held that favoured position for 
some ten years. Her present age is given as twenty-two. 
The defence counsel, who put her through a grilling cross- 
examination, during which she did not turn a hair, was 
considerate enough to suggest that her years must be at 
least twenty-four. She denied it ; and we are left with the 
question which Richard Feverel’s stupefaction led the lady 
who had beguiled him to put into words on his behalf: 
“* When did she begin for to live ?”’ In the case of Mumtaz 
Begum it was, evidently, at an age that is considered very 
youthful, even in the East. Her version is that at Indore 
life was not unenjoyable for two or three years. She 
lived at first in a bungalow with her relatives, and after- 
wards in Holkar’s old palace. In course of time, however, 
she began to chafe under the restraints, and would gladly 
have escaped; but in 1921 the Maharaja brought her to 
England, with the senior Maharani (a Mahratta prince, 
of course, need make no concessions to the prejudice of 4 
monogamous Imperial Court) as his legitimate consort. 
After her return to India she gave birth to an infant, 
which, as she avers, was killed by the nurse. Indore, 
thereafter, she says, was intolerable to her. She petitioned 
the Commissioner of Police in Bombay for the protection 

of the British Government ; and she did, it appears, enjoy 
police protection, in rather singular fashion, after her escape 
from the gilded cage. The Maharaja, obviously anxious 
not to lose his favourite, despatched her in charge of 8 
trusted officer to Mussourie in the hills. At Delhi she 
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ft the train, and contrived to make her way to Amritsar, 

jer native city. While there, her mother and stepfather 

gem to have played a curious game with agents of the 

Yaharaja and others. She did not, however, return to 

Indore, but, after various adventures passed to the care of 

Abdul Qadir Bawla, a prominent Mohammedan citizen of 

Bombay, one of her maternal uncles having, it would seem, 

the part of accommodating broker. With Bawla, 
she informed the court, life was much more enjoyable than 
ithad been with the Maharaja. The pair went on a series 
ofmotor trips. They returned to Bombay on January 10th, 
and two days later Bawla was murdered in an encounter 
with a party from Indore, organised for the abduction of 
Mumtaz Begum. 

Bawla’s car was overtaken by a new Maxwell, and he was 
ordered to hand over the lady. There ensued a furious 
struggle. Mumtaz Begum was dragged out of Bawla’s 
car and into the Maxwell, and was struck on the head and 
face with a knife, while the rest of the party were grappling 
with her companion. At the exactly right moment another 
carcame up. It carried Colonel Vickers and three British 
subalterns, one of whom, a young Scotsman, named J. M. 
Saegert, dashed into the fray, armed only with a golf 
dub, and played the chief part in a rescue for the “shooting *# 
of which Hollywood would joyously have paid a million 
dollars. Mumtaz Begum was saved and taken to hospital. 
Her deliverer likewise was in need of surgical treatment. 
Bawla was handed over to the police, mortally wounded. 
He died in hospital, after making a statement which 
Mumtaz Begum, standing by, said she could not understand 
because it was in English. Her own tongue is Urdu, of 
which, in the witness-box, she appears to have made 
cool and masterly use. 

The assailants were rounded up in Indore, and, as we 
have seen, were placed on trial in Bombay to the number of 
nine, six Mohammedans and three Hindus. They are 
all bright young people, one only being over thirty. The 
evidence disclosed an extraordinary drama, the career of 
Mumtaz Begum having a fitting accompaniment in the 
dubious conduct of her relatives, the Indore intrigues, the 
abduction conspiracy centring around certain houses in 
Bombay belonging to the Indore State, the appeals to the 
British authorities, the counter-charges of jewellery theft 
against Mumtaz Begum, the alleged unalterable desire of the 
Maharaja. To such a drama there could, at the Bombay 
Sessions, be only one conclusion. 

Now, therefore, British justice has stepped in and, appar- 
ently, is to take its course; and in the meantime the 
English Press in India is asking whether the Viceroy’s 
Government is to be content with the Bombay trial and 
the sentences upon the seven. The official standing of the 
prisoners is, of course, the essential matter. Shafi Ahmad, 
the first of them, is Risaldar of the Indore Mounted Police. 
One of his two associates under sentence of death is captain 
of the Indore Air Force; the third is an officer of the 
Maharaja’s household. Anand Rao Phanse, who had the 
distinction of being defended by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
leading political Moslem in Bombay, and is the chief of 
the four who are under sentence of transportation for life, 
holds the position of Adjutant-General of the Indore 
State Forces. All alike in the trial were referred to as 
“hirelings ” ; and inevitably the whole of articulate India 
is asking, “ hirelings of whom ?” 

For half-a-century and more it has been a commonplace 
among writers on India that the British Raj has wiped out 
all those chances of romantic adventure which, in happier 
days, were open to Mahratta or Rajput chieftains. And so, 
indeed, it seemed ; but Holkar and Mumtaz Begum together 
have been able to demonstrate that the chances have not 
been entirely eliminated even from that India of peace and 
security wherein every year the cases of homicide make a 


meagre showing beside those of, say, the single city of 
Chicago. There is no need to underline the fact that 
the Malabar Hill murder is a most awkward affair for the 
Government of India. If the Indian State involved were 
a minor unit of the Central India or Rajputana group 
there would be no particular cause for anxiety. But 
Indore has been a powerful feudatory of the Raj since the 
break-up of the Mahratta power a century ago. Holkar’s 
State has an area of 9,500 square miles—that is, somewhat 
larger than Wales, with a population approaching a million 
and a quarter. The present Maharaja, who enjoys the 
salute of guns appropriate to a first-class Ruling Chief, is 
a man of thirty-five, well known in London, for he has 
visited England three times. At the close of the War the 
dignity of G.C.I.E. was conferred upon him. There are 
not many Ruling Chiefs who stand ahead of him in rank. 
It would seem to be particularly difficult for him to help the 
Government of India out of this present difficulty, for 
here are seven of his trusty men under sentences of life and 
death for the crimes of murder and abduction in connection 
with a young person in whose welfare or adventures, it may 
be presumed, no one of them can have had an interest 
of a personal kind. 


THE 
PLEASURES OF DESTRUCTION 


DO not know how old the world is, nor do I know 
what kind of place it was in the early days except 
from the accounts given in the Book of Genesis 

and in Mr. H. G. Wells’s Outline of History. As the 
Book of Genesis was written at a time nearer the events 
which it describes, it is probably the more accurate of the 
two, but Mr. Wells by sheer imaginative power has made 
it almost impossible for most of us to disbelieve him. 
If we accept his picture, it relieves us of at least one 
difficulty. We need no longer wonder how it is that man 
acquired his passion for destruction. There is nothing in that 
prehistoric world which any man of even moderate sensi- 
bility would not have wished to destroy. One would as soon 
live in a world of nightmares as in a world of dinosaurs. 
Even the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
could scarcely protest against the extirpation of those 
abominable beasts. The only function of their recon- 
structed bones as they grin at us in the museums is to 
assure the sceptical that progress is a fact after all. Human 
nature may not change, but we can at least walk home 
at night without the fear of being |chased along the 
road by dinosaurs. If it was man who made an end of 
them, then man the destroyer is much to be commended. 
And, if he came after the dinosaurs, we may be sure that 
there were still dragons and other baleful beasts whom he 
did destroy. There were also monstrous plants—shapes 
of evil more hideous than any cactus that grows in a Riviera 
garden—and these, too, he must have set out to destroy 
with a good conscience. Was there anything exciting in 
that world of bubbling mud which an honest man would 
not have longed to destroy? Did any nightingale sing ? 
Did any lilac bloom? Did any bush put forth green leaves 
on which a moth or a butterfly could lay its eggs? It 
is more probable that all the things we regard as beautiful 
to-day appeared only after a vast population of hideous 
things had been destroyed either by time or by man. 
Even after the worst horrors had been got rid of, man 
continued to be driven along by the impetus of destruction. 
He made war on the jungle. He made war on wild beasts. 


He made war on his superfluous fellow-creatures. His 
c2 
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passion for destruction lasted with but few protests right 
down to the nineteenth century. Conscious that he was 
living in a world that contained too many trees, too many 
beasts, too many birds and too many people, he killed 
and cut down with scarcely a qualm. Pleasure came 
with practice, and with the increase of the supply of gun- 
powder practice became easier. A time came when a 
man was hardly regarded as a gentleman unless he had 
killed somebody or something. If there was no war raging 
in which you could kill a fellow-man, you could always 
kill birds. Even people who loved birds and wrote senti- 
mental essays about them killed them. To shoot a king- 
fisher was looked on as evidence of enthusiastic appreciation 
of kingfishers. Small boys went through country lanes 
with catapults, and emulated their elders in shooting 
at birds. They also tore down the nests from trees and 
hedges and flung them on the roadside. They carried off 
whole clutches of eggs as though nature were inexhaustible. 
And they loved butterflies as furiously as they loved birds. 
They chased them with nets or with cages made of rushes, 
and, if they were patient enough, they impaled their dead 
bodies on pins and arranged them in glass cases. The 
stuffed bird and the impaled butterfly became treasures 
of the home like the withered human heads outside the 
door in Borneo. Many people killed, however, without 
any thought of preserving these pretty memorials of death. 
To hunt and destroy was pleasure enough for them. They 
had had a happy hour among the beauties of nature, and 
enjoyed the birds and the butterflies, as a child enjoys 
sweetmeats, by the destruction of the thing they loved. 
The perfect enjoyment of a chocolate involves the dis- 
appearance of the chocolate, and the perfect enjoyment 
of a butterfly seemed to involve the disappearance of the 
butterfly into a better world. 


It was only in comparatively recent times that man 
began to realise that nature was not so inexhaustible as 
she seemed, and that, in England with its crowded popu- 
lation of bird and butterfly lovers, many charming 
species were being driven out of existence. It became 
obvious that, if the population went on increasing and the 
love of birds and butterflies increased in the same pro- 
portion, we should in time have nothing but a few sparrows 
and cabbage-whites left. The bittern and the swallowtail, 
the kingfisher and the red admiral, would all follow the 
dinosaur, and would be remembered only as mythical 
creatures in a fairy-tale. This was an alarming prospect, 
and naturalists began to question whether it was not 
possible to admire a charming thing without wishing to 
destroy it. A few of them even went so far as to contend 
that a bird in the bush is worth two on the mantelpiece, 
and that a butterfly’s place is the hedgerow and not the 
home. In any case, they pointed out that, however 
delightful it might be to kill a bird, a great many more 
people would have an opportunity of getting pleasure 
from the bird if it were left alive. If nature teemed with 
kingfishers few but the tenderhearted would object even 
though we killed kingfishers like flies. But nature is 
possessed only of a limited fortune, and it is clear that for 
many years past we have been dissipating that fortune. 
Prudence bids us pause. To shoot a kingfisher is as 
wasteful of wealth as to light a cigarette with a five- 
pound note. 


Lately, we have begun to see that we have bee 
wasting a great fortune, not only of birds and of butterflies, 
but of trees and flowers. Many eminent men have during 
the last month or two been sounding a note of alarm 
regarding the possible disappearance of the most beautiful 
wild-flowers. On a fine day, crowds from the great cities 
descend on country lanes and fields at the appearance of 
the first daffodils and primroses, and, if the love of flowers 


continues to increase, it is feared that in another generation 
the plague of flower-lovers may become as devastating jn 
its effects as a plague of locusts. In this matter, I confess, 
I am on the side of the flower-lovers. Who can help 
sympathising even with those children who gather handfuls 
of campion and wild geranium and ground ivy, tho 
they grow tired of them on the way home and leave them to 
wither on the road? Is nature a miser that she cannot 
afford a child a flower? Are there to be no more daisy. 
chains? Nor can we regard the young men and maidens 
who return by the evening train with their arms full of 
bluebells as emissaries of the Evil One. They are the 
better for the ruin they have wrought. They have brought 
home the woods into the mean streets of town. On the 
other hand, there are some of those wanderers in the country 
who seems to take more pleasure in destruction than in 
beauty. I saw a girl on Whit Sunday walking across a 
common and calling on the youth she was with to stop 
and admire her as she cut the heads off the young ferns with 
her walking-stick. She laughed idiotically as she flicked 
off the head of one plant after another, as though the 
Almighty had planted the common for the sole end of 
providing her with an afternoon’s amusement. On Whit 
Monday, in a park belonging to a too hospitable peer, 
two parties of youths and girls fell with as ruinous effects, 
though not with so exclusively ruinous designs, on a clump 
of rhododendron bushes and yellow azaleas. They flung 
themselves into the bushes till the branches broke. There 
was a crashing and a crackling as of a falling forest. They 
were not content till they even tried to climb the bushes 
for the topmost flowers, and as they tumbled back to the 
ground they roared with delight. ‘* Oo said there’d be no 
flower-pickin’ to-day?” they cried. “ Hi, there, look 
out! I got an ’it in the eye from that branch.” They 
snapped the flowers off by the dozen, throwing away any 
that had not long enough stems. They left the part of the 
park where they had been a litter of leaves and branches 
and flowers, and went off to do the same to the azaleas— 
the “‘ yellow stuff,” as they called it. Charming as was 
their love of flowers, there was a sort of disgusting and 
defiling greed in their manner of expressing it, that made 
it as difficult to sympathise with them as with youths 
throwing stones through the stained-glass windows of a 
cathedral. If all the youths who visited the countryside 
behaved in the same way, the parks and the woodlands 
of England would soon become no better than a country 
slum. 

Obviously, some way will have to be discovered of pre- 
serving flowers from destruction comparable to the steps 
that are being taken for the preservation of birds. It 
may be that in the end people will have to learn to admire 
flowers in the country without picking them as they admire 
pictures in a picture-gallery without stealing them. | 
should not like things to reach that pass or to see the 
plucking of a flower made a crime. Still, no doubt, if 
something must be done, something will be done. Grad- 
ually, we shall become civilised and, after that, we shall 
take steps to compel other people to become civilised. 
The pleasures of appreciation will take the place of the 
pleasures of destruction, and, if the wilderness chooses 
to blossom as the rose, we shall be content to leave it to 
blossom in peace. But the time is not yet. The papers 
during the past week contained the news of the breaking-up 
of a society which had for its object the planting of the 
pit-tips in certain mining districts with trees. It was 
found that no sooner were the trees planted than the lovers 
of destruction tore them up by the roots or otherwise 
maltreated them. Manis still alittle primitive, and content 
with simple pleasures. And boy is worse. But neither 


is quite so bad as he used to be. 
¥. ¥ 
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FAILURE 


ENRY WILLIAM MASSINGHAM was born at 
H Norwich in 1860 and educated under Dr. Jessop 
at Norwich Grammar School. In 1883 he entered 
the kingdom of Fleet Street, where he abode for the 
remainder of his days. He was assistant editor of the 
Star under Mr. T. P. O'Connor. His advocacy of the 
miners’ eight-hours day was vetoed by his editor, and he 
resigned. But he appealed to the proprietors and share- 
holders, and it was Mr. O’Connor who went, and not 
Massingham, who was made editor. The triumph, however, 
was short. When he was away on holiday Professor 
Stuart, the practical proprietor of the paper and a Radical 
of some importance in his day, who subsequently married 
Colman’s Mustard and disappeared from politics, wrote an 
attack on John Burns’s intervention in a Scottish railway 
strike. After some fierce controversy Massingham’s resigna- 
tion was accepted. 

Later he became literary editor and then assistant editor 
and finally editor of the Daily Chronicle, and converted the 
old dingy Clerkenwell News into the most brilliant of 
English newspapers. This transformation of British 
journalism from its dowdy inertia to its modern flaming 
excitements has been often attributed to Lord Northcliffe. 
But it was in reality Massingham that accomplished this 
miracle at the time when Alfred Harmsworth was occupied 
with Bright Bits or Home Chat. A page of literary reviews, 
written by the ablest of the young men of that generation, 
the slashing attacks or praises, the new feature of a live 
Parliamentary sketch, the combination of brilliance and 
violence in leading articles, the whole tone of vigour, 
defiance, and often contempt, revealed that not a new 
newspaper but a new personality was stirring the stagnant 
waters of Fleet Street. Practically every journalist who 
has since attained distinction worked under him. He 
developed strange affections, such as one for the London 
County Council, in which, for many years, as no one but 
a remnant cared anything for local government, he was 
able to keep that Progressive remnant in power. Later, 
upon that remnant swallowing the old School Board, he 
turned and rent it, and it vanished. 

Unfortunately this stirring and exuberant period was 
closed by the opening of the Boer War. Massingham 
held as defiantly as John Richard Green on a former 
occasion that we were drifting into a fight “on the side 
of the Devil and in the cause of Hell.” He told me once 
that the pressure to make his position impossible was 
exercised by Lord Northcliffe on his amiable proprietor. 
But in any case the fall of circulation and the loss of 
advertisements must have had a legitimate effect in 
influencing the ideas of a man of property. For indeed 
the two were living in different universes, the one, that 
of profit and loss, the other, that of right and wrong. 
Massingham was offered a continuance of editorship on 
condition that he made no allusion to the war, which 
was the only thing that mattered, and he promptly re- 
signed again. 

Some time afterwards, the Daily News having been 
purchased by a pro-Boer syndicate, whose enthusiasm for 
their cause possibly compensated for their ignorance of 
journalism, Massingham was offered and accepted the 
writing of the Parliamentary sketch. In many ways the 
hext years represented the greatest of his influence, for 
everyone who counted read it, everyone in Parliament 
desired to escape from its fierce satire or to earn some meed 
of praise, and several reputations were made by it of men 
whose hames would have remained otherwise for a long 
time unknown. I can remember him now as he came in 
late from the House of Commons into the room where I 
Was engaged in the easy task of tearing some features of 


from their labours, their works shall follow after them. 


the dying Balfour Government to pieees. He wrote with 
incredible rapidity in that almost illegible hand of his, 
but found time to erase or alter almost every word or 
phrase in his ever fastidious determination for le mot juste, 
to the despair of the printers. He found time also for 
pious ejaculations, cursing his proprietors, Parliament, 
and the day on which he was born. 

When the hurly-burly was done and sensational victory 
accomplished, he was offered the editorship of a new 
weekly, the Nation newspaper, which was to be an ideal 
weekly magazine. He accepted it with some doubt. 
He gathered round him all his old friends and colleagues, 
and produced a paper, for originality of thought and per- 
fection of style, quite unequalled in the world. After 
nearly seventeen years of it some obscure quarrel with 
his proprietors flung him out into Fleet Street again, 
“* unhouselled, disappointed, unaneled.” His health was 
always precarious; it had been partly broken by the 
war and the evil things which followed the war, and this 
destruction of his life’s work was the last calamity. He 
was scarcely a day without illness, suffering continually 
from heart trouble. Last August in a Cornish hotel he died 
suddenly ina manner in which all men would wishtodie. The 
papers gave short paragraphs on his career, but desired 
no lengthy notice of it. I myself had to go to an American 
journal to write some tribute to the man I loved. Blessed 
are the dead: even so saith the Spirit; they may rest 
For 
rest was the one word completely unassociated with 
Massingham, here in the time of this mortal life. In a 
rather distressing volume just issued* of selections from 
his writing, from which all the fire has departed, one can 
compare the dismal contrast between this flaming policy 
and his occasional appreciations of plays and philosophies 
and politicians. There are some who think he would have 
been a great critic, either of the stage or of literature; and 
indeed in both, when he turned his attention to them as if 
for relief, he towered head and shoulders above his contem- 
poraries. Others said he might have written great books. 
But his spirit was too impatient to be limited to literature. 
Another has declared that he was the artist in politics, 
and in so far as he possessed an almost implacable sense 
of form, this statement might be justified. But it was 
the politics and not the artistry that drove him forward. 
He had a furious and impersonal desire for the welfare of 
the world, which literally consumed his energies and 
destroyed his peace of mind. But for an inadequate voice 
and a fragile body (as Mr. Bernard Shaw rightly says, 
he was never quite well for a week together), he would 
have joined the company of those whose sincerity and almost 
terrifying passion can sweep great masses of men towards 
their own ideals. He had enough fire in his belly to burn 
up the sins of the whole world. He had to reserve for the 
printed page the passion more appropriate to the platform. 
But you can see that all his other writings vanish before 
this great ardour for human betterment. 

His opinions varied from year to year. There was some- 
thing essentially childlike in his nature. He was always 
believing that some politicians could be found to be honest, 
or some publicists disinterested, or the populace filled with 
a fervour for reform. He saw stupidity and rapacity en- 
throned in high places, as it has always been enthroned, 
and quaintly believed that to-morrow could be made 
different from yesterday. 

I was an intimate associate and friend of his for over 
twenty years. He was the best of companions, full of 
jest and laughter. But there were times when even in 
the midst of a convivial feast he would suddenly, with his 
whole body shaken as if from an ague, burst forth against 
some particular vileness or stupidity of man. 
Cape. 





12s. 6d, 


*H.W.M. Edited by H. J. Massingham. 
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The old Nation was typical of his life’s work. The 
weekly Nation lunches were acknowledged by all who had 
the privilege of attending as the most brilliant conversational 
symposia of their time. They contained nothing of the 
tediousness of anecdotage, nor of the speech for effect of 
so many famous talkers. They represented conversation 
as an interchange of ideas, sincere, reckless, and laughable. 
And to them contributed most that were worth hearing in 
England, Europe,and America. There were those, however, 
who were less enthusiastic about this unique paper. I 
remember the proprietor of one of the “ best sellers” 
flinging it down in my room in anger, with the remark, 
“*Massingham, people like that, they don’t count, I tell 
you!” 

But for the charm of his character and the knowledge of 
the complete disinterestedness of his aims, few who embarked 
with him at first on the great adventure would have re- 
mained till the end. For at not infrequent intervals we 
would receive hasty scribblings inquiring if we thought we 
were writing for the Child’s Companion, comparing our style 
to that of an East End costermonger, or asking whether it 
was malice or merely stupidity that had caused us to write 
an article exactly in opposition to what we had agreed upon. 
From another, such a communication would have made a 
permanent breach. But we knew and loved and understood 
our chief, and our feelings towards him were those of the 
Ancient who declared “he is dead, and we must yearn 
therefore,” and of Bardolph, who replied, “* Would I were 
with him wheresowe’er he be, whether in heaven or in hell.”’ 

I have compared this complicated character to Falstaff. 
But I could equally compare him to one who was seen “ in 
the wilderness of this world ” embarked on a journey in 
which he at times found himself seemingly in company 
but was essentially alone. Massingham’s friends saw him 
engulfed in the Slough of Despond ; encounter Apollyon in 
the Valley of Humiliation; pass in a kind of bewildered 
amazement through Vanity Fair, with tolerance and 
fundamental disdain; be interned and escape from the 
Castle of Giant Despair; and even at times from some 
dominating hill-top discern or think he could discern the 
bell towers and spires of the Celestial City. Although we 
had glorious evenings in his company, I never remember 
him as entirely happy. In the ancient familiar phrase, 
the zeal of the house of the Lord had eaten him up. And 
unfortunately that zeal was deflected by a variety of 
complexes. In his later years he came to hate Lloyd 
George and all his works and ways. He had no faith in 
Mr. Asquith and the Free Liberals; he maintained the 
same intellectual contempt as the Liberals of the nineteenth 
century for all Tory thought and all Tory “reform.” And 
he loathed Socialism, with Karl Marx and all the products 
of Karl Marx, with a kind of fury, being the last and most 
defiant individualist alive. His passion for pacifism ulti- 
mately carried him for a few months into the Labour 
Party. But it was evident that he found there no spiritual 
home. 

His life was all set impersonally on high endeavour. He 
cared nothing for money or fame or praise. His efforts 
indeed were so impersonal that he drew more affection 
than he ever gave. An ex-minister confessed to me a few 
days ago that there was only one man with whom to spend an 
evening he would break any engagement at the shortest 
notice, and that was Massingham. But however much 
you knew and loved him, you knew also that if you passed 
out from his own terrific campaign which he conducted 
always for what he believed to be the betterment of the 
world (even to another), you would be in a short time 
forgotten. Not hated, for Massingham had few hates, 
or assailed (for he was indifferent for the most part to 
personal grievances), but simply vanished out of mind. 
Just as the captain of a great ship with a precious freight 


—, 


cannot stop because one man has fallen overboard, or another 
is dying, or a third desires a change in the direction of his 
progress through uncharted seas. 

At the age of sixty the most brilliant journalist and edito, 
in England, having been ejected from three Ne Wspapers 
which he had himself made great, could find neither ay 
individual nor a company of men prepared to launch him 
securely on a journal which would not only have continued 
with brilliance and violence but also enabled him to main. 
tain the association of the best writers of the time. But for 
Tue New STATESMAN, and to a less extent the Spectator, 
his voice would have been silenced. And that silence would 
have meant madness to him. Even with such outlets 
these, his spirit was shattered and his power gone by 
the terminating of the great times when he had ruled as g 
king for seventeen years, surrounded by all the admiration 
and affection that a man can have. His work deteriorated, 
his mind became more afflicted with confused and contm. 
dictory ideas, his bodily health, always fragile, never 
recovered. He died (literally) of a broken heart. 

M. 


Correspondence 
AGRICULTURE AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—It is curious how members of the Labour Party recom- 
mend the “* Back to the Land” policy as a remedy for unen- 
ployment. I have just read the notice of the above book 
and it reminded me of a cutting I made, some months ago, 
from a speech by Miss Margaret Bondfield. This lady said 
“our top-heavy civilisation was going to trundle into the ditch 
unless we got a large proportion of the industrial classes back 
to the land. The more she went through our great factories 
. . . the more she was convinced that the one thing which 
could save us from being absolutely creatures of the machine 
was to get a larger and larger proportion of people back into 
simple ways by which they could grow their own food”’ (the italics 
are mine). 

Does Miss Bondfield really imagine that any considerable 
proportion of the industrial workers will take kindly and with 
eagerness to rural life? Does she suppose that they will readily 
give up the forms of nourishment (not to say entertainment) 
so easily obtainable in any town and endeavour to subsist on 
pulse and porridge? In the abstract such a scheme may seem 
feasible enough, but the prospective victims will not easily 
forget “‘the fleshpots of Egypt.” For many years now the 
travelling grocer’s and butcher’s van has been abroad in the 
land, and my experience, while farming in the North of Scotland, 
was that they were readily taken advantage of. Messrs. Wright 
and Penty say: “We must set out to feed ourselves out of 
our own means.” If this means life on the lines indicated 
by Miss Bondfield the prospects of its adoption are indeed 
remote. 

I had in my employment three married men. One, who had 
a large young family and a not very thrifty wife, drew his wages 
monthly. The second drew £1 per month, while the thin 
waited till the end of the half-yearly term when wages were 
strictly payable. All these men had an allowance of milk and 
oatmeal and potatoes. Also of fuel, and they had gardens. 
But they were brought up to farm life from boyhood. 

I should now like to refer, if I may, to the opening lines of 
the article ‘‘Some Farming Problems Solved.” It is quite 
true: the agricultural labourer must be caught young. 10 
“teach a boy all manner of things that are of no real use to 
him” is to infallibly give him a distaste for rural life. The 
best men I ever employed were illiterate, two in this country 
and one in Western Canada, where so long ago as twenty-five 
years the tendency to make for the towns was evinced. The 
young fellows often tired of working for “ the old man” and 
migrated to Winnipeg, Regina, or Calgary, or got jobs on railroads 
in process of construction. 

It is quite likely, perhaps very soon, as more scientific methods 
are introduced that farmers will willingly employ men with 
mechanical training, but there will not be so many of them 
required as under existing circumstances.—Yours, etc., 

Francis J. B, DouGias: 


8 Cambridge Road, S.W. 11. 
June 2nd. 
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RUSKIN AND ROSE LA TOUCHE 


To the Editor of THe New SrarTesmMan. 


Sm,—In the Literary Supplement of THz NEw STATESMAN, 
of May 23:d I notice an assertion, quoted from the recently 
published memoirs of Mr. Swift MacNeill, regarding Mr. Ruskin, 
which cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged by any 
pupil or friend of the great teacher. Mr. MacNeill says 
that “his selfish persecution in seeking to marry Miss 
Rose la Touche cast an impenetrable gloom over her short life, 
and undoubtedly was accountable for her loss of health, and 
her death in her twenty-eighth year.” 

The real facts of the case have been partially told in the 
Memoir of George MacDonald and his Wife, by their son, Dr. 
Greville MacDonald, published last year; and I earnestly hope 
that Mr. Ruskin’s executors will ere long permit the publication 
of the whole series of important letters from Mrs. La Touche 
and her daughter, and from Ruskin himself, addressed to 
their intimate friends George and Louisa MacDonald; after 
reading them no one can further doubt that the cause of this 
suffering and illness was not “ selfish persecution ” upon Ruskin’s 
part, but the misery arising from unfounded slander regarding 
his character and motives, which were accepted as facts by 
Mrs. La Touche, and communicated to her abnormally sensitive 
and deeply affectionate child. 

No surer evidence of the truth in this matter can be given 
than George MacDonald’s wholehearted defence of Ruskin, 
after scrupulously careful investigation into the charges made 
against him, and absolutely frank confidence on his own part.— 
Yours, etc., An OLD PuPIL. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


To the Editor of Toe New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—In flat contradiction of Mr. Aumonier may I say that 
“to a regular reader of THE NEw STATESMAN”’ the “‘ Reflections 
on the Royal Academy ”’ appear both interesting and sympathetic. 

The statement regarding pictures of the last eighty years is 
undeniably true in the main. Few of us have been alive all 
that time, but if a good picture has been exhibited in the Academy 
since Turner it has been neither reproduced nor brought to the 
notice of the public. Those forced upon our notice have been 
bad enough to make us turn to Mr. Sickert with the same 
exaggerated enthusiasm that evoked the Messieurs Sitwells’ 
remark.—Yours, etc., F, Harris. 

16 Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge. 


BIRTH AND DEATH-CONTROL IN FRANCE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw StTaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—The French death-rate in 1913 was 17.7 (not 17 as I 
wrote in the letter which you have kindly published), and the 
round figure which I meant to give was 18. This slip does 
not affect my argument, but I am sorry to think that I may 
have misled some of your readers and induced others to suppose 
that I had deliberately understated the death-rate to help my 
case.—Yours, etc., B. Dunuop, M.B. 

24 Alexandra Court, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


SOLDIERS’ SLANG 
To the Editor of Tur New SraTEsMAN. 


Str,—I venture to think that Mr. James A. Aldis’s explanation 
of the word “ Blighty”? is almost as wide of the mark as 
“ Affable Hawk’s.” My Hindustani is net what it was, but 
it assures me that “ Belati”” cannot be an Indian corruption 
of “ Britain ’—a quite impossible transmutation. My theory, 
which I put forward subject to the better knowledge of more 
learned Orientalists, is that “ Belati” is, on the contrary, an 
English corruption of the Hindustani word “ wilayati.” 
‘Wilayat”’ in Hindustani, originally meaning “ country,” 
has come to be applied in particular to a distant, foreign country, 
i contradistinction to “ desh,” the country of the speaker. 
The adjectival form “ wilayati’’ thus means “foreign” or 

imported,” as opposed to “* deshi,”’ “* of the country, Indian.” 
Hence “ wilayati (belati) pani.” In Anglo-Indian slang 

wilayat,” corrupted into “ belat,” has long been commonly 
employed to mean, not distant countries in general, but the 
nt country par excellence, viz., England. Thomas Atkins, 
however, being more familiar with the adjectival form ‘“ belati,”’ 
&s applied to goods imported from England, with his usual 
y disregard of parts of speech, has preferred to use it in 
of its noun, and has further corrupted it into “ Blighty.” 
—Yours, ete., C. ARCHER. 
Hazeley Heath, Hartley Wintney, Hants. 


To the Editor of THe New STaTESMAN. 
Sir,—I extract the following from Hobson-Jobson, by Tule 


and Burnell, 1886: 


Bilayut. Billait, etc.—viz., Europe. The word is properly 
Arabic wilayat, “‘ a kingdom, a province,”’ variously used with 
specific denotation, as the Afghans term their own country 
often by this name; and in India again it has come to be 
employed for distant Europe. In Sicily il regno is used 
for the interior of the island.—Yours, etc., 

A. T. WiLson. 


Miscellany 
LORD RUMBO AND LORD JUMBO 


I, 
Lord Rumbo was a Democrat 
Who wore a very curious hat 
And woollen boots, and didn’t think 
It right to smoke or take a drink. 


Il. 
He also thought it rather wrong 
To hum the chorus of a song. 
But what he simply couldn’t stand 
Was Billiard Tables off the Strand. 


Ill. 
Yes! Billiard Tables off the Strand ! 
Lord Jumbo, on the other hand, 
Was quite another sort of cove. 
What ? Yes by God, and also Jove. 


IV. 
He was a Tory thick and thin. 
His hat was made of Beaver Skin. 
He practised every kind of sport 
And drank a dreadful deal of Port. 


v. 
Etc. — 
ORD RUMBO was devoted to the cause of 
Democracy. He passionately desired the 


determination of International Difficulties by 
Peaceful Conference conducted through Parliamen- 
tarians who should be chosen by other Parliamentarians 
for that office. Though doubtful whether the populace 
should be directly consulted upon matters concerning 
them, he made no doubt that they should all be given 
a vote for the election of men and women who, once 
elected, should make what laws they pleased. He 
judged that the boundaries of national feeling were 
best discovered by those of language, with which they 
were coterminous; and he could conceive nothing 
worse in the ordering of mankind than a popular 
monarchy—or, indeed, personal rule of any sort. 
Certain minor questions, such as the indissolubility 
of marriage, the right to property, and so forth, he 
delighted to leave to open discussion, and he was wont 
to observe that all men should be absolutely free to 
act, write, speak, and think as they pleased within 
the limits of the law, whatever that law might be. 
If he made certain exceptions to this general doctrine, 
as of bigamy in Utah, or the sect known as Thugs in 
India, they were so slight as not to blemish the 
stainless purity of his principles. 

He had long discovered that the use of Leathern 
footwear was both cruel and disgusting; cruel because 
it was provided by the hide of a hapless brother animal 
which had done us no wrong; and disgusting for reasons 
upon which he was too refined to dwell. He was, 
therefore, used to wear woollen boots, which gave 
him a very striking and individual appearance. He 
also wore a hat of some strange shape, but this he did 
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not put on in order to attract attention so much as 
from a strongly marked personality which naturally 
stamped itself upon everything about him. 

His religion was of the most exalted and abstracted 
type, purged of all concrete dross and reposing upon 
the reverent and rational exercise of man’s moral 
nature ; and the smoking of tobacco, which he recog- 
nised as a grave social evil, he constantly opposed. 
He was still more emphatic in his condemnation of 
wine, beer and spirits, since it could not be denied that, 
upon analysis, these were found to contain alcohol ; 
so exact and unwarped was his intellectual process 
that he put upon the same plane of condemnation, 
a Richebourg of 1911 and that potato spirit which, 
having been distilled by the efficient German scientists 
of Hamburg, is convey2d under our flag to the natives 
of Nigeria. 

He was further moved to protest against those 
popular songs which succeed each other so rapidly in 
the public mouth, and which are, at the worst coarse, 
and at the best, inane. In turn “ Two Lovely Black 
Eyes,”’ “ Mr. Porter,” “‘ Tarrarra-Boomde-ay,” “‘ Hia- 
watha,” “Tipperary,” and “It is not going to Rain 
any more” received his severe reproof, which he had 
the courage to utter in public when anybody was 
so rash as to hum the offensive notes. 

But since every man of energy and conviction must, 
if he is to obtain a particular success, in some degree 
cireumscribe his effort to one object, Lord Rumbo 
directed many years to strenuous and at last successful 
labours toward the restriction, and, as he hoped, 
the abolition, of the game of billiards; particularly 
as it was played in haunts neighbouring the Strand 
and Charing Cross. For he was a pioneer in this matter, 
and he perceived, long before the general public had 
woken up to that truth, that the pushing of an ivory 
ball, whether red or white, with the end of a long thin 
stick, was ruinous to proper morals and to the stability 
and well-being of the State. 

Lord Jumbo, his cousin, was a man of very different 
stamp. Though closely connected in blood (the third 
Lord Rumbo and the fifth Lord Jumbo having married 
sisters, to wit, Lady Amelia and Lady Caroline), and 
commonly addressing the one the other by the familiar 
terms of “Ricky” and ‘“ Nibs,” there was an 
irreconcilable difference in temper, and therefore in 
political theory, between the two men. 

Lord Jumbo affected the dress and manner of an 
earlier period. He wore, till others had long discarded 
it, that kind of hat known as a beaver; he loved to be 
seen in a pink coat and leather breeches and top boois, 
and would hold in his right hand a short whip handle 
adorned with a prodigiously long lash, which he carried 
curled up and firmly grasped. Dogs were his delight ; 
and many of various breeds would loyally accompany 
him in his walks abroad. 

He hunted the fox with varying success, shot 
accurately at fowls expensively preserved for the 
purpose, and was not above running, in spite of his 
advancing age, after beagles in pursuit of the hare. 
He loudly proclaimed his attachment to roast beef, 
the Hanoverian dynasty (and, indeed, this was well 
established), the National flag and the principle of 
an Indissoluble Union with Ireland: in which last 


conviction he remains unshaken, I am glad to say, 
to this day. Of the many beverages he consumed, 





ee 


port was his most familiar, and tiic most consonay 
with his character and frame; and so expert was hy 
in its consumption that he could readily distinguiy, 
between the product of Islington and the more expensiy. 
beverage of Peninsular origin. He loved to address his 
fellow subjects from the platform at political meetings 
and never failed, at the inception of each address, 
to proclaim his ignorance of book learning and to say 
that he pretended to no special talents—in whic 
declaration he was warmly supported by all who heard 
him. 

He was of opinion that the natural rulers of the 
country were himself, and this led him to a great indul. 
gence towards those who were of his own way of thinking, 
but, also, I am sorry to say, a touch of intolerance 
against those who might presume to be of another. 

He could never clearly understand why a heavy duty 
was not levied at the ports upon wheat, and, indeed, 
upon every other kind of agricultural produce; for 
it was clear to him that such an impost would raise the 
price of crops (save possibly roots and hay) and would 
thus benefit not only the farmers, but also the landlords 
of England. This hankering of his for a more expensive 
loaf was, perhaps, his chief disagreement with the bulk 
of his fellow subjects, who none the less respected, 
and even loved him, as typical of themselves in their 
traditional aspect just as they respected and loved his 
cousin, Lord Rumbo, as typical of themselves in the 
sterner moral inheritance of their blood. 

By a beautiful dispensation of Providence it had 
been vouchsafed that the people should be ruled 
alternately, first by Lord Rumbo and then by Lord 
Jumbo; so that their emoluments, towards the close 
of a useful public career, should amount to much the 
same sum and their savings upon such salaries to a 
comfortable fortune and provision for their descend- 
ants. Nor can it be denied that this simple constitution 
worked with excellent effect throughout a nation 
united in a common and vigorous patriotism, supreme 
in trade and in maritime affairs, good humoured, 
courageous, and of a spontaneous ingenuity which 

was the despair of rivals. 

So things would have continued for ever had there 
not come a day when . . . But I am horrified to see 
that I have exceeded the limits set me by the editor 
of this journal, and I hasten to make an end. 

H. BE.oc. 


Music 


STRAUSS AND WAGNER AT 
COVENT GARDEN 


N the whole the season so far has come up 
() to expectations, although we miss having 
the complete ‘‘ Ring,” of which we had such 

superb performances last year. But Der Rosenkavalier, 
with the same cast and under Mr. Bruno Walter agail, 
is as good as ever, although the freshness of our appre 
ciation has gone and we are inclined to be more critical. 
Yet there is nothing seriously to find fault with m 
this production, and only the most exacting amateut 
will grumble that the orchestra is not quite as perfect 
as Bruno Walter has made us expect. But who could 
wish for a better Princess than Lotte Lehmann oF 4 
better Baron Ochs than Richard Mayr, and who: 
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even, could wish for a better comic opera than Der 
Rosenkavalier? The first act is a miracle of organ- 
jsation, musical and dramatic, and in this production 
we have a finer piece of stage management than is 
to be seen at any other London theatre. The second 
act begins beautifully and is afterwards amusing. 
It is only in the third act that one can start to find 
fault. The buffooneries of Baron Ochs grow tedious, 
but, of course, we are saved by the conclusion, which 
rises musically to the opera’s highest level again. 

To listen to Lohengrin after hearing Der Rosenkavalier 
is to become aware of the enormous advance made 
in self-conscious artistry during the last fifty years. 
Lohengrin sounds, and is, naive. It is also composed 
in at least three distinct styles, and jumps from one 
to the other in the most disconcerting and, from a 
modern point of view, unpardonable way. There 
is the German brass-band style, the Italianate style, 
the romantic Weber style and the foreshadowing of 
the later Wagner. Der Rosenkavalier is the work 
of a musician of genius who has become a man of taste. 
Lohengrin is the work of a great man who was also 
a musical genius but whose temperament led him 
from one absurdity into another. In the first act of 
Lohengrin Wagner in his emotional excitability rushes 
after every conceivable effect from fanfares of trumpets 
to maidens’ prayers and martial choruses. The whole 
opera is an incredible hotch-potch revolting to any 
discerning and carefully educated young undergraduate. 
Der Rosenkavalier is, in the fullest sense of the words, a 
work of art. Yet there are not anywhere in the whole 
of the consummate score of Der Rosenkavalier such 
plain, indubitable signs of greatness as there are on many 
a page of the first act of Lohengrin. In the final sum- 
ming up an artist is as great as his conception, provided 
he deals with his conception successfully. In conception 
Lohengrin, in spite of its serious blemishes and lapses, 
is almost as superior to Der Rosenkavalier as Hamlet 
isto The School for Scandal. It is also just as enter- 
taining, for it is astonishing how little these variations 
in style really matter. After they have ceased to offend 
one’s sense of form they become historically interesting, 
and to find them intolerable would show a lack of 
robustness and an excessive finickiness of taste. How 
superb, on the other hand, is Lohengrin’s entry in the 
first act, and how unearthly and original is the music 
associated with the swan, in spite of its familiarity 
to us to-day. Susceptible as I am to the beauty of 
such things as the “ resignation’ theme, the “ rose ”’ 
theme, the conclusion of the first act and the duet and 
trio at the end of the last act of Rosenkavalier, these 
tomy mind are more human and more ordinary inven- 
tions than the grail music in Lohengrin, and I find 
Lohengrin’s farewell and greeting to the swan more 
profoundly moving than the Princess’s music in Rosen- 
kavalier, exquisite and touching as that is. The com- 
parison is a particularly interesting one because the 
Princess's renunciation of Octavian is the emotional 
core of Rosenkavalier just as Lohengrin’s renunciation 
of Elsa is the core of the Wagner opera. Of the two 
the Strauss is the more human and sophisticated, the 
Wagner is the more imaginative and romantic. 


In Der Rosenkavalier, however, we touch Strauss 
at his highest development. Elektra, which has been 
Tevived this season, is an altogether different matter, 
The production is a good one and worth a visit for 


the fine performance of Maria Olezewska as Klytem- 
nestra and the admirable singing and acting of Gertrud 
Kappel and Friedrich Schorr as Elektra and Orestes. 
The orchestra under Bruno Walter also did full justice 
to the score. It is not without significance that such 
a libretto inspired Strauss to write an opera. Can 
we imagine Wagner taking the slightest interest in 
such a rank melodrama, such a piece of meaningless 
barbarity ? Hofmannsthal’s Elektra has no more 
relation to Greek tragedy than has Oscar Wilde’s 
Salomé. The modern Germans have always shown 
a strange taste for Oscar Wilde, and their elevation 
of that ingenious and attractive wit and poseur to 
the rank of a great poet has always astonished English- 
men. Without Wilde there would have been no 
Hofmannsthal and without Salomé no Elektra, Both 
Salomé and Elektra are dramatic frauds—illusions 
for Maskelyne and Devant or Madame Tussaud’s 
Chamber of Horrors; and just as we cannot imagine 
minds of the calibre of Shakespeare or Milton taking 
such rhodomontade seriously, so we cannot imagine 
Wagner composing an opera to such a text. The fact 
that Strauss has composed both Salomé and Elektra, 
and that these are his two chief efforts in the domain 
of tragedy, reveals very clearly what I have always 
maintained, that Strauss is not a creative artist of 
the order of Bach, Wagner, Beethoven, Milton and 
Michaelangelo, but an artist of that secondary kind 
which Mr. Bernard Shaw has caricatured in Dubedat 
of The Doctor's Dilemma—that is to say a man of 
no particular greatness but with a peculiar and quite 
unique gift. When Strauss essays the great themes 
of philosophy, of life, death, love and religion he fails 
lamentably. He shows no religious sense, no imagin- 
ative power, no profundity of feeling; but fancy, 
whimsicality, humour and sentiment he has in abund- 
ance. Therefore his failures are Tod und Verkldrung, 
Salomé and Elektra (materialistic, melodramatic and 
superficial), while his successes are Don Juan, The Merry 
Pranks of Till Eulenspiegel, and Der Rosenkavalier. 
One has only to compare Elektra and Salomé with 
Rheingold and Walkiire to perceive how incapable 
Strauss is of creating themes of imaginative significance. 
Wagner's musical imagery is like Shakespeare’s poetic 
imagery — original, unforgettable, magical. Strauss 
has fancy, not imagination. He can only create 
original musical imagery when he is being humorous, 
sentimental or whimsical. The sublime is beyond 
him. Those who fondly imagine one can separate 
the man from the artist should contemplate the life 
of Richard Strauss. It is an extraordinary fact that 
Wagner—who was undeniably, from the point of view 
of an English Forsyte, from the standpoint of Sir 
Edmund Gosse or the Athenzum Club, a complete 
cad and a thoroughgoing bounder—Wagner neverthe- 
less was not worldly although he lived all his life on 
borrowed money. Strauss, who is in every way a 
perfect gentleman and would adorn the smoking room 
of any English country house, Strauss, who is a mode! 
of punctiliousness and correctness, is worldly to his finger 
tips, and his music shows it, for he can do exactly every- 
thing except be great. We may dislike Wagner, but 
we cannot deny the fact that Wagner was great. Ile 


was one of the very few men who have ever been 
born great enough to say simply and proudly: “I 
am not a gentleman.” 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


POOR hater myself, I find nevertheless that passion 
A sometimes exhilarating in others; I was not 
“dowered with a hate of hate, a scorn of scorn ”’— 
far from it; I admire “scorn,” especially when accompanied 
by towering spirits and a condescension to foolery. You 
will not be surprised, therefore, to hear after this confession 
that I am particularly fond of Mr. Belloc’s satire, and that 
Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election, A Change in the Cabinet, The 
Green Overcoat and The Mercy of Allah are works of fiction 
which I have read and re-read with grins of delight. It 
is not necessary to agree with him regarding the ubiquity 
of financial conspiracies, or the degree to which party politics 
are riddled with jobbery and corruption, to appreciate these 
books. It is sufficient for enjoyment to recognise that a 
fantastic interpretation of society and politics and finance 
and their interplay has a relation to facts. You are free to 
differ from the author as to the degree of distortion and 
exaggeration these facts have passed through. Mr. Belloc 
was born with the silver spoon of laughter, and that is the 
mirror he holds up to society. If you cannot see any resem- 
blance between real faces and the grotesquely elongated 
and compressed types reflected in it, I am afraid you will 
not enjoy either Mr. Chesterton’s delightful illustrations to 
Mr. Petre (H. Belloc: Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.); not even his 
portrait of “‘ Dada ”’ Beeston (Dorothea Madua, second and 
younger daughter of Henry, tenth Baron Beeston, of Beeston 
Abbey, Beeston, Rutlandshire; and of Desirée Wald- 
schwein, his wife)—and I am sorry for you. 


* * * 


On Mr. Petre I pounced the moment it came out. Need- 
less to say, it gave me pleasure ; not such keen pleasure, 
perhaps, as those other books I have mentioned, yet I often 
rubbed my hands over the characteristic touches that 
I love, such as this: ‘‘ The Duke himself ” (His Grace is the 
great newspaper proprietor of the day) “ sat there at that 
table, which in his heart he felt to be a desk. A very large 
cigar was cocked up at an angle in the far corner of his 
considerable mouth, his flabby-fleshed, artificially deter- 
mined face was bent over the proofs of an article, which 
a secretary had written but himself had signed—for he 
could read better than he could write.” I enjoyed, too, 
the scene in which he conferred the Order of the Boot 
upon Mr. Batterby, also that humble journalist’s softened 
account of that short harsh interview : “‘ ‘ Well, your Grace, 
I am afraid if I don’t give satisfaction here I am not where 
Ishould be.’ ‘ Oh don’t say that,’ he said ; but I was firm, 
and I said: ‘ Yes, your Grace, I don’t say which is to blame, 
but I do say that I must regard my connection with 
the Messenger as being at an end,’ and then, sir, I 
went out. You mustn’t blame me, Sir Jeremiah, I think 
I was acting as one gentleman should to another.” Sir 
Jeremiah put his head on one side while listening to this 
story and watched his interlocutor with interest, but you 
will be glad to hear that he, the editor of the great rival 
paper, did take on Mr. Batterby. 

* * * 


Mr. Petre is the story of an elderly country squire who 
immediately on his return from two years in America, is 
afflicted by complete loss of memory and the sense of his 
own identity. Peter is all he remembers of his name, 
and having forgotten his luggage and putting a bold face 
on his diffident shame, he announces himself at an hotel 
as “ Peter.” From his odd, peremptory manner, and a 
slight accent recently contracted, the clerk at the Hotel 
Splendide jumps to the conclusion that he is the mysterious 
John K. Petre, an American multi-millionaire, famous 


—— 


for his colossal wealth and his passion for keeping }j, 
identity secret. This passion has resulted in his nan, 
being obliterated from all books of reference, and sy) 
dire consequences have followed upon any mention of 
his movements in the papers, that now the Press also is om. 
pletely silent about him. Thus this most innocent 
and bewildered elderly gentleman finds himself identifieg 
as one of the most famous and feared of living men, om 
about whom it is, however, next to impossible to fing 
anything out. Peter Blagdon supposes he has been recog. 
nised, and having drunk of the water of Lethe, he is, for lj 
he knows, John K. Petre himself. The consequence of 
this mistake is that he becomes involved in huge specy. 
lations; and the fun lies in his foolish, unhappy per- 
plexities being interpreted by others as prodigious signs of 
cunning on the part of the most knowing of the world; 
financiers. Before Peter Blagdon is suddenly recalled 
to a sense of his own identity by the hail of an old friend, 
he has over £3,000,000 standing on current account at 4 
small branch-bank. The people who, in endeavouring to 
make use of him, are the architects of this absurd fortune, 
are the partners, John Charlbury and the Honourable 
Charles Terrard, brokers on the London Stock Exchange, 


It is related by travellers that the great tawny lion of the Atlas, 
though the vainest and therefore the stupidest of beasts, has at 
least the sense to associate with creatures very different from 
himself. The jackal discovers his prey, and a small bird hunts 
the parasites on those parts of his integument which he cannot 
easily reach with his muzzle or paws; the sword-fish is accom. 
panied by a very different friend, small and bearing a lamp wher. 
with to guide him through the dark depths of the sea; and th 
very rich, themselves innocent of letters, will furnish their hous. 
holds with poets, dramatists and even philosophers of whatever 
calibre they can retain in bondage. 

Now so it is with the best of businesses, with the most successful 
houses of affairs. 

He does not advance the farthest who attempts to advance 
alone. Rather do they go farthest who associate with some other, 
utterly different from themselves, so that each may bring into 
play activities of which the other is incapable. Of such a sort 
was the alliance between John Charlbury, Justice of the Peace, 
and the Hon. Charles Terrard, nothing—not even B.A. The latter 
might be compared to the delicate rod line and fly ; the former to 
the gaff and net. Terrard could go where Charlbury could never 
go; Charlbury could discover in the market opportunities whic 
Terrard would not have dreamed of. The supplemental character 
of their faces and their friends was paralleled in their souls. For 
just as Charlbury was short, bald, fat, square, elderly, and pig- 
eyed, while Terrard was tall, lithe, young, and marrying such 
innocent blue eyes to such an innocent mass of happy curls; ® 
Charlbury knew most approaches to the soul by avarice or fear, 
while Terrard was familiar only with those attached to vanity, 
debauchery, and the customs of the rich. Charlbury conducted 
from the base in the City, while Terrard skirmished in the West 
—and between them they were doing very well: were the firm od 
Blake and Blake, known to the gods as Charlie Terrard but to mea 
as Old Charlbury. 


That is a very characteristic passage. The story ’ 
one of bewildered simplicity in such a chancy, crooked worli 
that in it stupidity may succeed as well as cunning. Didn0 
George Mulross Demaine, the densest and most clumsy 
of men, become a Cabinet Minister; ‘* Dimmy ” who ws 
the only man ever to fall off a bench in the House o 
Commons, who could not learn a speech by heart, and whose 
entrance to Mary Smith’s house was generally announcel 
by the crash of the stuffed grizzly bear in the hall 
‘Marrying such innocent blue eyes to such an innocetl 
mass of happy curls”: the Hon. Charles Terrard reminds 
me of Charlie Fitzgerald who ran Mr. Clutterbuck and 
concealed much adroitness beneath his airy, happy-go-lucky 
charm. The bad manners of the rich danglers, with # 
eye askew on the main chance, the pervasive power of suet 
houses as “cosy but historic Habberton,” the romantt 
gullibility of the greedy, the sly, insolent benevolence 
Peabody Yids, are Mr. Belloc’s special game. I enj! 
the hunt the more because it is across wild, fantast 
country. AFFABLE Haws. 
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NEW NOVELS 


yrs. Dalloway. By Vircinta Wootr. The Hogarth Press. 


7s. 6d. 

the Trap. By Dororny M. Ricuarpson. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

prince Tariel. By Operre Keun. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

acquittal. By HeLen Smpson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Mother’s Recompense. By Eprra Wuarron. Appleton. 
7s. 6d. 

The Tortoiseshell Cat. By Naomi Roype-Smira. 
7s. 6d. 

The word “ poetess,” which should never have been born, 
is dead ; and the double-barrelled “ woman-novelist ” is candi- 
date for the same grave. Of the six books before me, all are by 
women. They happen to be by women—that is all. They cover 
an extraordinary range of technique, of accomplishment—from 
the traditional Henry-Jacobean method of Mrs. Wharton to 
the neo-Georgian whimsicality of Mrs. Woolf. And all are 

But neither in their variety nor in their similarity can 
[detect any peculiar quality which I should dare to call feminine. 
It may be there ; but, if so, I do not know what it is. 

Mrs. Dalloway is in many ways beautiful ; but I think it sets 
out to be, and continues until the end to pretend to be, what 
it is not. I think it quite sincerely claims to employ a new 
method, and I think it employs an old one. Personally, I 
see no reason for trying to escape the old one, which I believe 
will still answer all purposes of subtlety and excitement ; but, 
ifone sets out to escape, one should succeed in escaping. People 
will tell you, with a face of praise, that the whole action 
of Mrs. Dalloway passes in one day. But it doesn’t pass in one 
day. In order to create that impression, Mrs. Woolf makes 
her characters move about London, and, when two of them come 
into purely fortuitous and external contact, she gives you the 
history of each backwards. She might just as well—better— 
have given it forwards. The novelty is not a novelty. It is a 
device that is used constantly, especially on the “ pictures,” 
where the hero closes his eyes, a blur crawls across the screen, 
and the heroine is seen in short skirts and ringlets, as he knew 
her in the old home-village before she was betrayed. Seven 
years elapse between Parts I. and II.; and the hero is still 
dreaming; but no one would say that the action of the film 
passesinone day. Mrs. Woolf has really imposed on several quite 
different stories a purely artificial unity. But, it may be said, 
the threads are knit at the close. They are indeed—the 
more’s the pity. Peter Walsh, home from India, has all his life 
loved Clarissa, who has married Richard Dalloway and borne a 
daughter, Elizabeth. Clarissa goes for a walk, and sees a motor- 
car containing a Personage. A crowd gathers outside Buckingham 
Palace; it sees an aeroplane writing on the sky; the same 
portent is seen by Lucrezia Warren Smith, sitting with her 
husband in Regent’s Park. First connection. A slender one, 
you will admit ; those smoky tendrils might bind anything to 
anything; an eye sufficiently remote could see everything at 
once, Peter calls upon Clarissa. They are still, after all these 
years, uncomfortable. They are middle-aged, reminiscent, 
critical, resentful ; they part. Peter goes for a walk ; he is still 
reminiscent ; he hears an old woman singing opposite Regent’s 
Park Tube Station; the same old woman is heard by the 
Warren Smiths ; connection number two. Smith is a “ shell- 
shocked” soldier; he has moments of vision, of certainty, 
of the kind that is called illusion ; he goes to a specialist ; he 
kills himself ; the specialist attends Clarissa Dalloway’s party 
in the evening and talks about the death. Connection number 
three! One sees the significance of it. Clarissa’s apprehension 
of the tragedy is to interpret Clarissa’s character : 


Constable. 


Somehow it was her disaster—her disgrace. It was her punish- 
ment to see sink and disappear here a man, there a woman, in this 
profound darkness, and she forced to stand here in her evening 
dress. She had schemed ; she had pilfered. She was never wholly 
admirable. 

But any tragedy would have served for that contrast; the 
artificial link is purely redundant, purely improbable, purely 
Pointless. It is the sort of coincidence which mars the con- 
Ventional novel ; but it is less distracting there, because there 
it at any rate serves a purpose. 

Mrs. Woolf, too, has—or so it seems to me—a purpose : 
and a genuinely splendid one. The whole trouble is the incon- 
gtuity between the apparent purpose and the distracting 
method. I take it (and, though there is always a certain im- 
pertinence in attempting to say, or even to see, what anybody 
tle means, the critic cannot avoid it)—I take it that Mrs. Woolf 
means to show us the kaleidoscope of life shaken into a momentary 


plan; the vagueness, the casualness, the chaos, suffering the 
compulsion which gives orders and makes order. And that, 
I repeat, is splendid. All art aims, consciously or unconsciously, 
at that. But all the novelty of Mrs. Woolf's technique simply 
distracts from it. And if, as I suspect, she has the subsidiary 
but still vital purpose of stressing the incoherence, of catching 
the bubble, the spark, the half-dream, the inexplicable memory, 
the doubt, the snare, the joke, the dread, the come-and-go 
of the moment on the wing—then again the needless links, the 
coincidences, distract. 

Mrs. Woolf has extraordinary gifts ; the only doubt is whether 
they are the specific gifts of the novelist. She excels in descrip- 
tion of mood or sudden scene ; but the mood might always be 
anybody’s; anybody might occupy the scene. In all this 
brilliant novel (and the brilliance is at times quite dazzling) 
there are no people. It is like that ghostly world of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s philosophy, in which there are lots of sensations but 
no one to have them. If Mrs. Woolf had created a single 
character, I cannot conceive that she would have wanted to 
deviate from the ordinary manner of the novelist ; who, after 
all, could want a better or a bigger job than to tell us 
about a real person, about what happened to him or to her ? 
But Mrs. Woolf's masterly and masterful intellect is critical 
(I don’t use the word in opposition to “ creative ’’—there 
is, of course, creation in criticism, in page after page of 
Mrs. Woolf's delicately hurrying prose). She understands a 
mood ; she analyses it; she presents it; she catches its finer 
implications ; but she never moves me with it, because she never 
makes me feel that the person credited with it is other than 
an object of the keenest and most skilful study. She uses the 
words “ terror,” “* ecstasy,” “ excitement,” with perfect justice ; 
but it isn’t justice they want. I hope I have made it clear that 
my admiration for what Mrs. Woolf has achieved outweighs my 
dislike of the fetters she has put on her achievement. Call 
Mrs. Dalloway an intellectual triumph, and I agree. I could 
quote scores of fine and profound things from it—here is a typical 
one: “Conversion, fastidious Goddess, loves blood better than 
brick, and feasts most subtly on the human will.” But I 
want to weep with Peter Walsh and leap to death with poor 
Septimus Warren Smith ; and my trouble is that I can’t. 

Miss Richardson is famous for the oddity of her manner. 
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It is now consecrated by use. It has become an idol—a deity 
to the believer, a stumbling-block to the sceptic. Volume after 
volume has enshrined it. And it remains somewhat incompre- 
hensible—the prevailing fault of deities. In The Trap, Miriam 
shares rooms with another woman. Well, of course, every 
human relationship is a trap; in some, the cheese is full 
compensation for loss of liberty ; in others, not. What matters is 
the mouse; and Miriam is not a very moving mouse. Not 
that she is denied spiritual liberty ; she appears to have attended 
the meetings of the Fabian Society. Miss Richardson says 
plenty of witty things, and some that are better than witty ; 
but they are incidental; and the general effect is of much ado 
about little. 

For contrast, take next the strong, straightforward narrative 
of Prince Tariel. It has all the trappings that Miss Richardson 
and Mrs. Woolf discard: primitive passion, external violence, 
erude and obvious clash of characters. But it does not, in its 
own way, lack subtlety; and the drawing of the hero, the 
patriot, the simple husband, the ferocious warrior, who gives 
his name to the book, is forcible. The scene is laid in the 
Georgia of recent years. 

In Acquittal we see an interesting middle course being steered 
between the analytic method and the objective. We begin 
with the facts that somebody has been killed, that his wife has 
been tried on the charge of murdering him, that she has been 
acquitted. Against this dark background scenes of rehabilitation, 
of suspicion, of generosity, of gaucherie, of understanding, are 
lightly but surely sketched ; we are given what would be comedy 
if we were allowed to forget the overbrooding shadow of tragedy. 
And the climax is startling. This is one of those rare first 
novels for which the word “ promising” would be altogether 
inadequate. 

Mrs. Wharton is not at her best in The Mother’s Recompense. 
Her tone has become almost arch; she indicates her nuances ; 
she underlines her delicacies of artistic perception. And she 
presents as of enormous importance issues which somehow 
seem essentially trivial. The mother—one of those second-rate 
women in second-rate Riviera hotels who abound in American 
fiction—has had a lover, much younger than herself. We 
will call him B. Summoned home to live happily—and very, 
very expensively—with the daughter whom she had originally 
deserted for a quite different lover, A, she finds B in love 
with that daughter. The book is occupied with her agonies. 
She cannot let her daughter marry the man; she cannot tell 
her why she objects. But it is never made clear why in fact she 
does object. Is the man too wicked to make a good husband 
for anybody? He has only done what she has done herself. 
Or is it because some profound natural law is being violated ? 
It can’t be that, for in the end she makes a virtue of acquiescence. 
Or is she still in love with the young man? No: that is 
expressly denied. Still, Mrs. Wharton always writes well, 
and holds the interest. 

The Tortoiseshell Cat is Miss Royde-Smith’s first novel ; 
but she brings to the task a poise, a sureness, an expertness, a 
skill, which few novelists of long standing possess. And she 
can create character. Some of her minor characters, indeed— 
Mrs. Lysaght, the bullying headmistress with the conversational 
manner of Alfred Jingle, and the rich widow who was “ very 
obstinate about names” and always called Hyde Park Corner 
the Marble Arch—are permanent additions to one’s comic 
portrait gallery. And Gillian herself, the heroine, so trustful, so 
young, so adorably weak and foolish (weakness and foolishness 
can be adorable, when they are not congenital defects, but only 
the children of inexperience by generosity)—Gillian goes 
straight to the heart. I can find one fault only in her. She 
teaches, for a while, in a school ; she teaches English literature ; 
but is it not horrible to think of innocent children being taught 
by a girl who says that Tennyson had “a silly mind,”’ and who 
cannot see the absolute and infinite appropriateness of Meredith’s 
lines ‘* about the swan and the twilight wave ” ? 

The central theme is what is called daring. (It is always 
called “‘ daring ” when one person puts down in writing what all 
other persons take as a matter of course in conversation.) 
Gillian falls under the sensual spell of an older woman, an 
emotionally greedy and shallow woman ; and she wakes up from 
that spell to realise that it was ugly. Perhaps Miss Royde-Smith 
makes her moral a thought too plain ; perhaps she does not make 
it plain enough. For she insists that “‘ love must blossom in the 
spirit”; she blames Gillian for yielding to an attraction which 


had nothing of the spirit in it; she says: ‘“‘ She had followed 
blindly, but her blindness had been wilful ”—and yet she does 
not make it quite clear (at least to me) whether she would equally 
have blamed an equally unspiritual attraction between two 





~ on, 


people of opposite sexes. And, indeed, she is surely too hard on 
poor Gillian altogether, over violence and ruin for which thy 
child was not really responsible at all. But she has written ap 
extremely entertaining and exciting story ; and adverse criticig, 
must fasten on small points, or remain silent. 


P. C. Kennepy, 


PIRANDELLO 


Three Further Plays by Luigi Pirandello (Zach in his own Way, 
The Pleasure of Honesty and Naked). ‘Translated from the 
Italian by Dr. Anraur Livineston. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

We have now six full-length plays by Pirandello in “ English” 

translation. All of these (with the possible exception o 

Each in his own Way) have had successful runs in Paris; by 

in England, although a few have been performed by 

clubs or in the provinces, not one has been staged by the com. 

mercial theatre. Business men in our theatre notoriously do 

not know their own business ; but they can scarcely be blamej 
for their neglect of Pirandello. The earlier translations were, 
in the literal sense of the word, unspeakable. Is the ney 
volume any better? At first sight, yes; but we can best 
judge by comparing an extract with the original. Here js 
one selected at random, or rather from memory, as the first 
speech really typical of the author in Jl piacere dell’ onesii 

(a title very inadequately rendered as The Pleasure of Honesty) 

Baldovino asks Fabio to be open with him. Fabio replies that 

he will be perfectly frank. But Baldovino is not satisfied : 

Non basta. Ecco, veda, signor marchese: inevitabilmente, 
noi ci costruiamo. Mi spiego. Io entro qua, e divento subito, 
di fronte a lei, quello che devo essere, quello che posso essere— 
mi costruisco—cioé, me le presento in una forma adatta alk 
relazione che debbo contrarre con lei. E lo stesso fa di sé anche 
lei che mi riceve. Ma, in fondo, dentro queste costruzioni nostre 
messe cosi di fronte, dietro le gelosie e le imposte, restano poi 
ben nascosti i pensieri nostii pit segreti, i nostri pit intimi 
sentimenti, tutto cid che siamo per noi stessi, fuori delle relazioni 
che vogliamo stabilire.—-Mi sono spiegato ? 

Here is the translation : 

That is not sufficient.(1) You see, it’s this way, Marquis. 
Inevitably, try as we may (2), we make ourselves over. (3) Let 
me explain. I come into this house, and right away (4)—as far 
as you are concerned (5)—I ' ~me (6) the man that I am going 
to be—the man that I have the possibility of being. (7) I make 
myself over (8)— that is to say, I present myself to you ina 
manner (9) adapted to the celationship 1 am about (10) to establish 
with you. And you do the same as regards me.(11) But, after 
all (12), behind these two fictions (13) which we set one opposite 
the other—behind the closed doors and the drawn shutters (14), 
so to speak (15), we keep our most secret thoughts, our most 
intimate feelings, hidden (16)—everything, in short (17), that we 
are for ourselves outside the relationship which we intend to 
establish. Have I made myself clear? 

Fabio (who heard the Italian) answers: ‘* Yes, yes, perfectly.” 
The reader of the translation might, perhaps, hesitate to agree. 
But let us compare the passages more closely. 

(1) “ Sufficient.” Why not “ enough” ? 

(2), (15) and (17) are unnecessary interpolations. 

(3) “We make ourselves over.” Does this mean anything 
to an American? It doesn’t to an Englishman. The original 
reads “we construct ourselves,” and the author has italicised 
the expression, because it is important. The rest of the speech 
(in the original) preserves the metaphor, which is repeated 
throughout the scene. By deserting it, the translator spoils 
the speech, makes some of it unintelligible, and gets himself 
into hideous trouble later on, as, for instance, when he translates 
“La madre 2 una costruzione irriducibile” (the italics are the 
author’s) as “This mother is a fiction that will never le 
reducible” ! 

(4) “ Right away.” Why not “at once”? as 

(5) “As far as you are concerned” for “in front of you- 
Again the metaphor is shirked and the sense weakened. _ 

(6) “* Become” has been shifted from its proper position, 
and the force of the phrase is thus weakened. 

(7) “The man that I am going to be—the man that I have 
the possibility of being.” The first clause is mistranslated, and 
the antithesis of the two clauses is lost. The original says qui 
simply : “‘ The man that I ought to be, the man that I can be. 

(8) “I make myself over” for “J construct myself.” Met 
phor and italics, both have disappeared. ? 

(9) “In a manner” for “in a form.” The metaphor * 
lost again. 

(10) “* About” is unnecessary. 
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INDIA 
AS I KNEW IT 


1885-1925 
By SIR MICHAEL O’DWYER 


With two maps. 18/- net 


The Times: “ Every chapter of a remarkable 
book gives the impression of a personality true 
to the old Gaelic type—strong, shrewd and com- 
bative, a good friend and a stout foeman. . . . 
It might have been expected that many ‘chapters 
would be highly controversial. They are con- 
troversial, and all the more valuable for being so.” 


THE VICTORS 


By PETER DEANE 


Morning Post: “The story is obviously taken 
from life and meant, as indeed it should do, to 
stir readers to the consciousness of national 
neglect. It is told with restraint, which 
heightens the pity of it . . . we pay tribute 
daily at the Cenotaph, but such a tale as this 
cries shame on our neglect of living heroes.” 


“C. K. S.” in the Sphere: “Do not fail to read 
The Victors: 1 should like to circulate this book 
myself in thousands. . . I am told that every 
word in this book is true. It seems well-nigh 
incredible.” - 


3/6 net 
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POLITICS 
SOCIOLOGY 


HANDICRAFTS 





BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS 


The London Literary Lounge has always a large selection 
of recent and standard books in stock; visitors are welcome 
to inspect the varied contents of the shelves, but a list of the 
month’s publications will be sent if a call proves impossible. 


FOREIGN BOOKS.—A large selection of modern and 
classical Italian literature may always be seen on our 
shelves; the French section includes novels, drama and 
criticism. Educational Works in all languages. 


STATIONERY. 
Notepapers of to-day are greatly improved in colour, 
texture and general appearance. Those manufactured 
exclusively for Messrs. Truslove and Hanson are fine 
examples of the modern style. Samples will be forwarded 
on application. 





















TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 
English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers, 


14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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SOLDIER & SAILOR 
WORDS & PHRASES 


A Dictionary of Words, Phrases, and Slang used in the 
War. 


Edited by 
EDWARD FRASER and JOHN GIBBONS 
With 5 Illustrations. 8vo. 12/6 net. 


“At last, after seven years, it has come—and welcome!—this 


exhaustive record of the — pungent, racy phraseology invented 
by our fighting men.”—Morning Post. “The brightest and most 
entertaining book of the war is out! "— Star. “An authoritative 


book . . . they deserve the thanks of all.”-——Daily News. 


° is 

The Re-Making of the Nations. py }. u. 
NICHOLSON, _ 12/6 net. The second Kahn travelling report 
(Mr. Buxton’s Eastern Road, recently published, was the first) con- 
siders several vital problems of the new World Order; the growth 
and shrinkage of nations in Europe; contact of East and West, and 
avenues of penetration; the religious divisions of Asia; new nation 
groups in the East; etc. 


The Novels of Fielding. ny avretien vicEon. 
With a portrait. 10/6 net. “ Of real and permanent value.”—Swunday 
Times. “ ‘this shrewd and scholarly work. M. Digeon brings to 
his task a bulk of learning.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Chesterfield and His Critics. ny rocer coxon. 
12/6 net. A new estimate of Lord Chesterfield, founded largely on 
new evidence. A selection of his Essays are printed, and 27 hitherto 
unpublished letters. “A distinct addition both to literature and 
historical biography.”"-—Birmingham Post. 


Proteus; or, The Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE. 2/6 net. Intelligence, the author believes, is 
that quality by which we approach the Protean reality. It is 
neither Reason, Genius, nor Common Sense; yet it is one of the 
greatest factors in the progress of civilization. 


The Hero: «4 Theory of Tragedy. By ALBERT BEAU- 
MONT. 4/6 net. A discussion of the nature of Tragedy itself, 
showing it to be due to certain fundamentals in the character ot 
Se Bete. Much light is thrown on Hamilet and Ibsen's Hedda 
Gabler. 


—_— ee 

Primitive Religion. py prot. Ru. LOWTE, author of 
“Primitive Society.”” 15/- net. A comprehensive survey of 
religious life in primitive society, with concrete illustrations, a 
discussion of Animism, Magic, and Collectivism, Religion and Art, 
Regional Characteristics, etc. 


Our Cha 
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inkle, and 
8/6 net. 
with a strange lack of balance. 
depths have been embodied in 
Introduction. 


° ° 
ing Morality: 4 symposium on Sexual Life 
ussell, Edwin Muir, Floyd Dell, M. Vacrting, Beatric« 
eleven others. Edited by FREDA KIRCHWEY. 
“The subject of sex has been treated in this generation 
A few courageous glances into the 
these articles."—From the 


Sex and Civilization. py pr. PAUL BOUSFIELD. 
M.R.C.S. 10/6 net. “ Dr. Bousfield, who is one of our foremost 
specialists in the psycho-analysis of disease, makes in this book a 
courageous and outspoken examination of the causes of this 
inequality [of men and women]. Full knowledge and plain 
speaking will be found in this book.”—Saturday Review. 


Workers’ Education, in England and America. By 


MARGARET T. HODGEN. 12/6 net. Shows that with every 
change on the economic or political horizon the educational motives 
of the working class have changed. 


Food Values: What They Are and How to Calculate Them. 
By MARGARET McKILLOP, M.A., M.B.E. Third edition 
(rewritten). 3/6 net. “ Full of excellent common sense. It is 
written clearly, and should be much appreciated by the ever-increas- 
ing number of people who take an interest in the scientific aspects 
of feeding.” —Lancet. 


THE WAY OUT 


A Business Man Looks 
at the World. 
By EDWARD A. FILENE 
7/6 net. 
Counterfeit Wages—Shorter Hours—Competition—War on 


Waste—Labour’s Say—Lower Prices—Mass Production— 
New Social Order—etc. 
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(11) “As regards me” for “on your own account” or 
“you yourself.” 

(12) “* After all.”” Bang goes the metaphor again. 

(13) “ Fictions” for ‘“ constructions.” Not only is the 
metaphor abandoned, but Dr. Livingston deserts even his 
original mistranslation about ‘‘ making over.” 

(14) “*The closed doors and the drawn shutters.”’ The 
adjectives are useless interpolations; there is nothing about 
** doors” in the original ; two kinds of shutter are mentioned, 
the rigid and the flexible (or ‘“‘ Venetian”) varieties ; and the 
arbitrary introduction of “‘ doors” ruins the intended effect of 
“* shutters” behind which, unseen himself, a person may yet 
watch others through the slats. 

(16) ‘“* We keep . - hidden.” The introduction of the 
first person and the placing of “ hidden” at the end, instead 
of at the beginning, of the phrase, weakens the effect of the 
sentence. 

Thus, in a single speech, we find a score of blunders, all of 
them disastrous, either to the sense of the context or te the 
effect of the passage when spoken on the stage, and most of 
them the result of wanton infidelity to the original text. For 
Pirandello, though often profound, is seldom obscure. If he 
adopts a metaphor, if he uses an unexpected word, you may 
be sure he does so for a good purpose, and it is asking for 
trouble to substitute another. On the other hand, keep loyally 
to the text and you are safe. Witness the ease and simplicity 
of the French version by Mme. Mallarmé: 


Cela ne suffit pas. Voila, écoutez, monsieur; inévitablement, 
nous nous consiruisons. Je m’explique. J’entre ici et deviens 
immédiatement, devant vous, celui que je dois étre, celui que 
je peux étre—je me consiruis—c’est-d-dire je me présente a vous 
sous une forme adaptée aux relations que je dois lier avec vous. 
Et vous faites la méme chose, vous qui me recevez. Mais, au 
fond, a l’intérieur de nos constructions mises ainsi face a face, 
derriére les persiennes et les volets, restent, bien cachées, nos 
pensées les plus secrétes et nos sentiments les plus intimes, tout 
ce que nous sommes pour nous-mémes, en dehors des relations que 
nous avons décidé d’établir . . . Me suis-je expliqué?” 


Now to the translator of poetry much may be forgiven. He 

who seeks to render 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction or to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thrice-ribbed ice; . . 
in a foreign tongue may be congratulated, if he gets close 
enough to the original to be accused of plagiarism. But 
Dr. Livingston deserves no such sympathy. Nor is he the 
only culprit. So many dramatists have recently suffered 
martyrdom in this way that one could almost wish the law 
of libel might be invoked against misrepresentation by trans- 
lators—and, for that matter, by actors also. We have a right 
to expect loyalty from an interpreter. Apart from that, it 
would seem that the only qualification at present generally 
required of a translator is familiarity with the language of the 
original. But surely he ought to know his own as well and, 
in the case of drama, have some sense of the theatre and know- 
ledge of what can be spoken on the stage. Here, perhaps, we 
have the crux of the problem. The majority of these trans- 
lators are American. They call their language English. It is 
not the English of England, but just sufficiently like it to spoil 
the plays for Englishmen. Can American actors really speak 
this stuff? It is difficult to believe their language so wooden, 
so clumsy. But it may be. All we Englishmen can do is to 
demand translations of our own and, in the meantime, register 
a protest against such infidelities as have been pointed out above. 


THE GRANDFATHER OF SOCIALISM 
Robert Owen. By G. D. H. Cote. Benn. 15s. 


Sometime in the next millennium Mr. Cole may be mono- 
graphed. Some enterprising student will assert that no one 
human being could write so many excellent books in a year as he 
purports to have done. The researcher will find traces of a 
revolutionary society of guildsmen, and will advert to Old King 
Cole, obviously a legendary Miners’ Secretary, whose chief 
characteristic, apart from jollity, was his three assistants, 
camouflaged as fiddlers. It will be noted as significant that 
three initial letters are attached to the name Cole. The con- 


clusion will be clear that the so-called G. D. H. Cole was not a 
person at all, but the assumed name of a secret syndicate of 


—— 


writers, of whom three can clearly be distinguished, “ G.” 4, 
trade unionist, ““D.” the novelist, and “* H.” the biographer, 

A minute examination of their styles would confirm this 
hypothesis. The “ H.” writings, our critic will say, are leg 
careful than the others. All writers are apt to repeat a striki 
word or phrase, but those who take pains amend their proof, 
“H.” seems to neglect this precaution. The critic 
comment again upon the opening chapter, which is an eighteen. 
page synopsis of the life of Owen from birth to death. Readers 
familiar with Owen’s career find nothing new in the summary, 
and are likely to be impatient to “‘come to the ’osses.” Thoge 
to whom the biography is new want to treat it as a romance— 
the word is Mr. Cole’s—and no novelist would extinguish his 
reader’s curiosity by devoting his first chapter to a précis of 
his plot. 

It never rains but it pours. For fifteen years Podmore’s 
monumental Life was out of print and almost unprocurable, Ip 
1928 it was republished, and now we have a second biography, 
not pretending to the fullness of its predecessor, but adequate 
for all ordinary readers, and far in advance of any of the shorter 
books. Mr. Cole is a little critical of his predecessor. In the 
Bibliography, which one naturally reads first, he writes: 


Podmore, I think, got a wrong perspective by approaching 
Owen chiefly through his hostile interest in spiritualism 
which caused him to think of Owen always as an old man 
and, within limits, an old fool. Podmore was, moreover, 
a congenital Fabian. 


Now as to the first point, if Podmore was always thinking of 
Owen as a spiritualist, it is strange that he should devote to 
that topic only fifteen pages out of 654, and that, according to 
the index, there are only two references to the subject elsewhere, 
If Podmore was a congenital Fabian, a happy phrase, the same 
may be said of Owen, up to about 1817, when his policy of 
legislative reform by wire-pulling came to an end. We supposed 
from the words “within limits, an old fool’ that Mr. Cole was 
going to write an amplified obituary notice on a nil nisi bonum 
basis. In fact he easily out-Podmores the alleged Podmore. 
Owen, he says, “* went a little mad in 1817 and went on getting 
madder to the end of his days,”’ forty-one years later! Up to 
1817 Owen was a typical Fabian, enlisting all the powers that 
then were, Peers and Royal Princes, Bishops and Quaker capi- 
talists, to achieve his ends, assuring them that his schemes 
were not revolution, but mere common sense, brandishing 
statistics as gallantly as Mr. Sidney Webb defying John Morley, 
and as cock-sure as Mr. Bernard Shaw at his cockiest. 
It was only in much later years, when, according to Mr. Cole, 
he was more than a little mad, that he took to founding the 
National Builders’ Guild, and the Grand Nationa) Consolidated 
Trades Union, and attempted, after his own fashion, to plan 
an industrial revolution of the working classes. 

On the whole we find very little difference between the esti- 
mates of Owen by his two biographers. Both regard him as 
a great preacher and prophet. Both agree that he was not, 
as was supposed in his life-time, a great financier. Mr. Cole 
contends that he never cared about money-making. But 
this is not the whole story. He cared emphatically for the 
success of his communities and his Labour Exchanges, which 
were bound to fail unless they could pay their way, and he had 
not sufficient financial sagacity to perceive the unsoundness 
of their economic bases. Both admit that in later life he was 
“‘an inspired bore,” “‘a man of one idea,” “a humanitarian 
who lost his humanity,” “‘ less a man than a walking principle.” 

Mr. Cole, as a historian of Trade Unionism, devotes much 
space to the years 1830—1834, during which Owen was the 
leader of the militant Trade Unionists, and for this period 
his book is fuller than Podmore’s. Elsewhere he often extracts 
passages from Owen's Autobiography, omitted by Podmore, 
amongst which we have noted the graphic account of the auction 
when Owen and his new partners purchased the New Lanark 
Mills from the old firm, almost as vivid a piece of writing 
Dibden’s story of the sale of the Valdafer Boccaccio. 

The merits of Mr. Cole’s monograph are many, and Owen 
has been fortunate in finding a second thoroughly competent 
biographer. As for Owen himself, we can only say that 
he laid the foundations of most of the great movements which 
have made England a better place than it was a century 
ago. He was the pioneer of popular education, of Factory 
Legislation, of Co-operation and of Socialism. Others built 
on his foundations after his long life was ended and many forgot 
who it was that laid the first stones. His actual plans wer 
seldom realised, but his claim to priority is secure. In the 
domain of social reconstruction he was easily the greatest 
man of the nineteenth century. 
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A New Novelist. 


STREAMERS WAVING 
By C. H. B. KITCHIN. 6s. 


sendee | Press and Journal: “In point of biting satire and 
brilliant technique, Streamers Waving is a notable achieve- 


ment. 7 
Times Literary Supplement; “A very talented and exas- 
perating performance.” 


— 





With an Introduction and Notes by 
E. M. Forster 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM INDIA 
By Mrs. ELIZA FAY. 15s. 

Times Literary Supplement: “ An acutely observant, eager 
and greedy traveller . . . venomous but alive ... 
bustling, snobbish, sociable, but ever superior and delicate. 

. » Her character is positive, her pen racy, to the last.” 





Two New Books by Virginia Woolf 
A Novel. 7s. 6d. 


MRS. DALLOWAY 


Times Literary Supplement: “A thrilling and hazardous 
enterprise . . . her wit is irresistible . . . emotion, 
irony and delicate imagination which enhance the conscious- 
ness and the zest of living.” 


A Book of Essays. 12s. 6d. 


THE COMMON READER 


The Outlook: “In fact, there is nobody who can do just 
what Mrs. Woolf does.” 

Aberdeen Press and Journal: “A critic with the eye of a 
novelist.” 

Manchester Guardian: “Exact and imaginative . .. 
combining keen analysis with a synthesising humanity.” 








52 Tavistock Square, London. W.C.1. 
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Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 
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Special Article : 
“Notes on the Budget.” 


Full statistics, facts, and 
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The Government’s Pensions Scheme. 





Slavery in Kenya. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A 
SPIRITUAL TRAMP 


By STANLEY B. JAMES. With a Preface by the 
Rev. RONALD A. KNOX. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


LISTER AND HIS ACHIEVEMENT 


Being the First Lister Memorial Lecture delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England on May 14, | 
1925. 
By Sir WM. WATSON CHEYNE, Bt., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. | 
With Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

















NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK TO 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Sir GEOFFREY BUTLER, K.B.E., M.A. With an 
Introduction by Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


By EPHRAIM DOUGLASS ADAMS, Professor of 
History, Stanford University, California. 
With Illustrations. 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 
OF INDIA, FROM 1858 TO 1918 
By Professor HENRY DODWELL, M.A. With 6 Maps. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1924 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the year 1924. 








Two Volumes. 8vo. 39s. net. 

















Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 30s. net. 
| SAINT MADELEINE SOPHIE 
Foundress of the Society of the Sacred Heart, | 
| 1779-1865. 

By MAUD MONAHAN. 
With a Preface by CARDINAL BOURNE. 
| Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. | 
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MEDIAVAL INNS: STORIES AND 
SCANDALS 
The Inns of the Middle Ages. By W. C. Frresaucn. Grant 


Richards. 18s. 
This lively collection of customs and stories brings before us 
the tavern life of the Middle Ages. The book comes from 
Chicago, and the writer shows the more gusto for free speech 
and practice, because he is dealing with delights spoilt for him 
in his “ own arid era of spigot bigotry, bootleggerdomain, scoff- 
outlawry and synthetic gin.” His has the American 
sharpness and vigour. A good, old churchman is translated 
into saying, ‘“‘ Where are the pretzels of yesteryear?” The 
German-American word, like a few other references, may mean 
little to English readers. Mostly, however, the translations are 
vigorous and intelligible enough, with their hints of free drinking, 
adventures shunned by the respectable, and abundant gaiety. 
Chaucer, Langland and Villon are expertly used as witnesses. 
Villon, as a perpetual bilker, may disgust the moralist, but he 
was no worse than many folks of his time who had to live on 
their wits as “ hobohemians.” The tavern-keeper, if his guests 
were vile and crafty, was little better himself, always ready to 
make illegal overcharges, and a notorious protector of com- 
mercialised vice. It is not only smug mediocrity that prefers a 
more decent life. 

In the earliest days, as Mr. Firebaugh points out, free hospi- 
tality was so universal that inns were not needed. Once estab- 
lished, they became centres of artful behaviour, encouraging 
secrets blabbed in drink, gambling and intrigue, debauchery 
and hospitality with a purpose. The thirty-eighth provision 
of the Burgundian code declares that ** he who receives a stranger 
shall be reimbursed by the inhabitants, each being individually 
liable for his own share.”” This sounds very well, but includes 
the idea of peaceful penetration. One feature absent from 
modern life was the sale of pardons, indulgences, dispensations 
and false relics. The pardoner was such a rascal that he was 
abolished at the Council of Trent in 1562. He is typical of the 
unblushing greed and fraud of his day. Still it is difficult to 
resist the gaiety in the Carmina Burana of the Goliards. The 
best known of them is given here in the version of Symonds, 
whose book, Women, Wine, and Song, is now a rarity. The 
Minnesingers, too, might have supplied one or two references to 
taverns : 

Be the weather what it may, 
The guest must rise at break of day. 
Dryshod oft the host may sit, 
When the guest must rise and quit. 
The host, in Mr. Firebaugh’s language, “‘ had the weather gauge on 
all-comers.”” Walther von der Vogelweide aptly imagines the Devil 
keeping an inn where Lady World plays attendant and temptress. 
Doll Tearsheet in those days was always on hand. The Wife 
of Bath in Chaucer’s jolly company is a robust and mastering 
phenomenon. We miss some of the jollity in the England of 
to-day, but we are free from many of the dangers and excesses. 
If society allows less personal freedom, it keeps a keen eye on 
the malefactor. A register of guests was ordered by law in 1407, 
and might have been thought of earlier. A succession of Cru- 
sades and wars made a perpetually moving population which 
had chances to escape notice and wonderful credulity to work 
upon, though our own age is as stupidly deceived, perhaps, in 
different ways. Some of Mr. Firebaugh’s stories of fraud are 
* cruel smart.” 

He is expert enough to note national differences. The Ger- 
mans have always been credited with exceptional powers and 
desires for heavy drinking, and their inn-keepers, for whom see 
the “ Diversoria”’ in the Colloquia of Erasmus, or the transcript 
in Anne of Geierstein, have a worse reputation for sullen incompe- 
tence than any. We sympathise with the remarks about inn 
accommodationto-day. The traveller wants neither obsequious- 
ness nor indifference, but attention to his comfort, without the 
glance which asks how much can be got out of him. We learn 
of an American in Florida, who, receiving an exorbitant bill, 
“gently reproached the management on the grounds that he had 
more money than was asked of him.” In dealing with England 
Mr. Firebaugh — have mentioned the handsome George at 
Glastonbury, which was founded by Abbot Selwood in 1489, 
for pilgrims who were entertained for two days free of charge. 
He is rather hard on the Church. 

Chicago has, we believe, fifty-four miles of boulevards, but, 
apparently, a poor standard of proof-reading. In page after 

we see mistakes that might have been detected. Such are 

‘in vio veritas,” “the hetaera’s life of east” [ease], “‘ the golden 

mien,” “a shocking lack of fact ’’ [tact], ‘‘ Labzerius,” and a 
muddle of commas that beat even Shakespeare’s dramatic 
spelling. The book deserved to be better revised. 





———, 


THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
The Beardsley Period. By OsBERT BurpETT. Lane. 7s. 6d, 


** How very pale your pallor is!” 

Over and over again, as one reads Mr. Burdett’s * essay in 
perspective,” this authentically perfect line, from a hall- 
lyric of the period, mournfully insinuates itself. So vast is ¢, 
sweep of his perspective, so limitless its branching avenues, thy 
the eight or nine artists and writers chosen to be correctly plage 
within its proportioned vistas seem, when at last we reach 
to be clinging to each other for comfort and safety in the greg 
open spaces of Mr. Burdett’s historic vision. “ How very fy 
your farness is!” The prospect curves grandly towards oy 
attentive eyes from the remote distances of the Council of Trey 
(with a hurried peep backward to Dante), forward through 
Galileo, Lord Chesterfield, Charles Darwin, the Pre-Ra 
Swinburne, Baudelaire, Zola and Kipling, up to a foreground in 
which we discern the Georgian poets, the London Mercury, ang 
the Three Hundred Club. 

It is most impressive. 

But we are not disappointed. For there at last, aligned ip 
their proper places between the Holy Roman Empire and th 
Boer War (but rather closer to the latter), hinted at in 
One, “* The Historic Background,” more definitely adumbrated 
in Chapter Two, “‘ The Converging Reaction,” we catch sight o 
page 93 of Aubrey Beardsley, Wilde, Arthur Symons, Dowson, 
Johnson, Le Gallienne, Davidson, Crackanthorpe, and beside 
them, a little conscious perhaps of having been the first tp 
isolate in a phrase “the Beardsley period,” Mr. Max Beerbohm, 

“. ... fertur ridiculus mus?” Not exactly. The grow 
was a notable one, in the lives and works of its members, and 
well worth the careful examination which Mr. Burdett has given 
it. It was compact and pointed, it had a coherence which 
literary groups in this country seldom possess, it drove itself like 
a wedge into the literary, and also the social, life of the closing 
century. But one feels that in order to catch and classify these 
few iridescent specimens, Mr. Burdett has cast his nets into 
streams too wide and too deep. His fluent speculations lead 
him very far afield, and not always happily: he will expound, 
for instance, an extraordinary theory of the naturalistic novel 
as a kind of sublimation of the popular taste for police-court 
news, or he will calmly declare that it seems “‘ hardly more than 
a mere accident of time that Ulysses was not published in the 
*nineties.”” He is, in fact, rather a tendencious critic, and one 
who converses with such ease and so much diverting byplay 
that the omissions in his arguments may very easily slip 
past unnoticed. 

The artistic product of the Beardsley period, he argues in his 
introduction, “continues to be interesting because it gave 
expression in literature and art to an eternal mood of the human 
mind.” Further, he maintains that of this movement of young 
men, The Yellow Book was the Bible and the distinguishing 
achievement. Next, that: 


all imaginative young men who are sincere with themselves ... 
are Tory in their tastes. They delight in distinguished surroundings, 
leisure, love, pedigrees, adventure, money and good wine. They 
are bored by middle-class standards and recoil from commereisl 
activity . . . Their imaginations are most responsive to the extreme 
of society, and oscillate between the garret and Grosvenor Square. 


And next, that “the Beardsley period expressed this attitude, 
and consequently has captured the ears of young men for #@ 
indeterminate period.” 

Now surely in all this an excess of conviction is spoiling quite 
a good case. “An eternal mood of the human mind ”—an 
The Yellow Book! A publicity writer for its reprints could 
scarcely venture so prodigious a claim. In the early months of 
the war, barely twenty years after The Yellow Book, ther 
appeared one or two issues of its last-recorded lineal descendant, 
a periodical called The Gypsy: let Mr. Burdett glance at its 
ghostly pages, and write again of eternal moods of the humat 
mind! No, The Yellow Book, The Savoy, The Dome, the Keynole 
series, and the rest of them “‘date” as manifestly as the corsage 
of Mrs. Tanqueray, or the bicycle parade in Battersea Park. 
There lies such charm as they have: an individual techniqu’, 
a well-defined vogue, a desuete mode. Why fasten the eternitieé 
upon their flitting wings? After all, looking again at Mr. 
Burdett’s plea, one wonders whether one might not apply t 
elsewhere. Scanning the other unmistakable achievements # 
the ‘nineties, for instance, we detect the alluring “period 
figures of Mr. Arthur Roberts, or of Miss Lottie Collins, oF at 
the great Mr. A. M. Binstead, better known as “ Pitcher”; ¥ 
see them not in Vigo Street, but in the old unreformed Strand, 
and somewhere near Romano’s bar: they have been 
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to it, in their fashion; and the memorable organ of literary 
ion for their highly characteristic temperament was not 

, but pink. Were not they too making, by day and by 
night, their perennial protest against “‘ middle-class standards "’ ? 
Were not they too reflecting an eternal mood of the human mind ? 
However, with this caveat entered, let it be said that Mr. 
Burdett’s book is well worth reading. It is probably not the 
final estimate of the period, but of its kind it is the most sympa- 
thetic interpretation yet made. With his gift for airy generalisa- 
tions he ran risks of over-emphasis when he confined himself 
specifically to the Beardsley period, not to the broader and 
more vital field of the ‘nineties as a whole. (And that 
celebrated decade itself can perhaps never be altogether severed 
from the esthetic eighties.) But in that narrow pasture he is 
thoroughly at home. At times, indeed, his own style becomes 
wistfully redolent of its irrecoverable charms. In this nostalgia 
lies the strength of his criticism. For Beardsley himself, as 
artist and prose experimenter, he has an unqualified admiration ; 
his appreciations of some of the drawings, however, may be lost 
on many readers owing to their comparative inaccessibility. 
His estimate on Wilde is as good as anything yet written on that 
fascinating and provoking legend. And he has deftly conveyed 
to our hardened Georgian imaginations something of the startled 
flutter which the advent of The Yellow Book and The Savoy 
uced in their own epoch. His account of the circumstances 
which led to poor Beardsley being jettisoned from the former in 
1895, the year of scandals, is instructive. Indeed, for the sake 
of several reputations, it deserves an even fuller explanation. 
The combined démarches of Mrs. Humphrey Ward and Sir 
(then Mr.) William Watson for the purgation of England's 
letters must indeed have been a formidable demonstration ; but 
were those responsible for the publication justified in their 
hurried sacrifice of its most brilliant, and perhaps its most 
commercially attractive, contributor? In the storm they allowed 
him to drop overboard, but when the sky cleared they were 
read —~~_ to claim credit for his having been on board from 
the e protest inst bourgeois standards was scarcely 
80 sbctchensted as it might have been. 


PORTRAIT OF AN ANCESTOR 


Doughty Deeds, By R. B. CunnrncHAME Granam. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 

Atmosphere, and especially the atmosphere of a vanished 
world, is hard to capture, and harder still to interweave with 
the history of one man in such a way that he is not paraded 
before the reader as a figure of grotesque size, but is seen at 
ease and in his natural surroundings. That the original letters 
of his hero and ancestor, Robert Graham of Gartmore, fit in 
so naturally and well with Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s narrative 
proves the excellence of his achievement. Often even in 
brilliant biographies a certain untruthfulness in the character 
or atmosphere created are brought out glaringly by the quoted 
letters of the victim. These, through refusing to match the 
general fabric, and through giving the sense of an abrupt 
transition to a different subject, are quite fatal to the illusion 
that a faithful biography, like a faithful portrait, must set out 
to create. 

How Robert Graham was born and spent his childhood 
within a mile of the Highland Line when the great death- 
struggle of the Jacobite movement was in progress and the 
Broken Men flourished in wild places; how he went out to 
Jamaica at the age of seventeen and forthwith became Receiver- 
General of the island, where he remained for the next seventeen 
years, and his later career as a great Scottish landowner, 
Member of Parliament, Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
are told with a delicacy of imaginative detail and a sympathetic 
understanding of the man which makes Doughty Deeds not 
only a more interesting biography but an infinitely better one 
than the conventional Irish stew of facts, letters and documents. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham breaks with impunity a cardinal 
tule of biography—that the writer should be careful to keep 
himself stowed away in the background. Partly because of 
his fellow-feeling for his ancestor and partly because whatever 
generation he rightly belongs to it is certainly not the present 
one, he is able to interpose his views on all kinds of more or 
less relevant subjects without destroying the atmosphere. 

ith many of his opinions we may emphatically disagree, but 
they are always stimulating and outspoken. Characteristically 
he makes no attempt to excuse or conceal the quantities of 
Wild oats for the sowing of which Robert Graham was responsible, 
yet suppresses letters written from the soul par respect humain, 
88 be likes to express it. 
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Doughty Deeds Graham was nicknamed from his one good 
poem—that beginning “If doughty deeds my ladye please,”’ 
which follows Burns’s Farewell in the Golden Treasury. He 
was hardly a famous character, nor did any great achievement 
stand to his credit when he died in 1797, but he seems fully 
to have deserved the tribute of Burns, who said of him: ‘ He 
is the noblest instance of great talents, great fortune and great 
worth that ever I saw in conjunction.” It is amusing to compare 
one of Sheridan’s vivacious happy-go-lucky letters to him with 
one of his own calm self-possessed compositions. 

Dear Gartmore (writes Sheridan), I would have written to you 
before, but I was and have been in such a cursed uncomfortable, 
unsettled state that I have had neither heart nor time to do 
anything. Nothing have I been enabled to arrange finally as to 
either of the affairs that annoy me, and they hang over my head 
like a thunder-cloud. My Father will not stir a yard to assist me 
and I am floundering on, God only knows how. Still, I hope to 
get into a house of my own shortly and then I shall be enabled 
to think of something, but at present cannot see, if you do not 
know, what I am going to do, as myself.” 

And to another letter he adds this characteristic postscript : 


P.S.—I met a brother-in-law of yours (drunk as a piper) at a 
Race Ball at Egham. He was mortal, and swore eternal friendship. 
Graham of Gartmore’s humour was of a less mercurial kind : 

As to myself (he writes from Ardoch), I drawl out my life as well 
as I can, dunning a sett of miserable wretches of tennants, and 
when I gett £50 or £40 squeezed from them, laying it out in hedges 
and ditches that I may one day or another make something of 
this place, and indeed if I was free of my two old Annuitants I 
would make a pretty tolerable.Shift, but it has pleased Heaven, 
I believe as a Punishment for my past offences, to bestow upon 
them Immortality.—Your affec. brother and Humble Servant, 
R. B. 

And in Jamaica he writes about a slave : 

Sir, At the Recommendation of my friend Mr. McLean, I use 
the freedom of consigning to you a Negroe Woman named Mary 
who washes extremely well and has severall other Qualifications 
which the Purchaser will be soon able to discover, but is endowed 
with such a surprizing facility of speech that I have found it 
impossible to put up with it any longer. . . . You will please 
dispose of her to the best advantage and remitt me the proceeds. 

.. RG. 
Out of a slight and mostly unpromising collection of material 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham has excavated a long-forgotten 
character and secured for him, by fine prose and fine sensibility, 
a particularly glorious resurrection. 


LYRA KALEIDOSCOPICA 


The Best Poems of 1924. Selected with an Introduction by 
Tuomas Moutr. Cape. 6s. 


It is hard to write shortly of an anthology, for its very existence 
is a challenge to discuss the nature of poetry and its relation to 
the reader of it ; but one can perhaps say without contradiction 
that we all heartily approve of the anthology that exists to save 
for the general public some of the best or most characteristic 
work of poets who might otherwise be forgotten, and to remind 
us of their existence and accessibility : and that most of us as 
heartily disapprove of the “ quick snack ’’ anthology that gives 
us, for instance, ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel’’ and encourages us to 
think that we thereupon know the poetry of Rossetti. But to 
say ‘“‘it is more important to know the poet than the poem” is 
to state a truth that would need a book to qualify. 

The compiler of The Best Poems of 1924 says that his object is 
to make easily accessible the best poems (in his estimate) that 
have appeared in periodicals during that year, and reproves us 
that this should be necessary ; for, says he, if we lived in an ideal 
condition it would be enough to say: “‘Mr. So-and-So published 
verses entitled such-and-such in this-or-that periodical” to send 
us posting to the files of the journal named. Well—it may be so! 
But this is to argue that we ought to be familiar with all con- 
temporary writers in verse—a new idea of the well-conducted 
state which would find little favour with Plato, and at which 
even Job might quail. 

In truth, the method of The Best Poems of 1924 lends itself to 
an undiscriminating exaggeration of the importance of most of 
the verse which it sets out to rescue from oblivion. It is an un- 
gracious task to criticise one whose object is to spread the 
reading of poetry ; but either verse is the verse of a poet worth 
knowing more of, or it is not. If the purpose of this collection is 
the honest one of showing us enough of worthy poets to send us 
to their work at large it would serve that purpose far better by 

the method adopted in Twelve Poets, published some years ago 
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by Selwyn and Blount—an anthology which is less 
known than it ought to be. That method is to present only a 
dozen poets, but to give enough of the work of each, especj 
of the less known writers, to enable the reader to judge fairly jt 
he would seek further acquaintance. Without such an aim, and 
the scope in which to follow it, what can we do but murmur 
over each poem, “‘ Very nice,” and forget it? 

How does the present volume carry out this legitimate ang 
useful function of a contemporary anthology? Nearly eighty 
poets are represented, and nearly every one of them by a si 
short poem. There are a score of poems that one is glad to read, 
and the general standard is, as might be expected, one of high 
efficiency in verse writing. But how can one read the book? 
How can one apply oneself, in a single volume, or in a gj 
month, to eighty contemporary personalities ? The effort leads 
to confusion, weariness, and finally to irritation. It is also 
unfair to the writers : and the result of all the choppiness of this 
diversity is that, when one suddenly lights on lines like these of 
W. H. Davies’s 

I shall be there in all good time to show 
The way that leads to a new life and home—— 
Ere Death can freeze one finger-tip or toe. 
But we’ll have years together yet, I trust, 
In this green world ; how many sparrows came 
To breakfast here this morning, with the frost 
As plump as snow on window-sill and frame ? 
—the near fresh vision of that single word “* plump” makes one 
drop the anthology, and open a volume of Davies with a sigh of 
relief. Not to mention that nice toe! 

To do anything at all for us, Mr. Moult should have done more 
work for us. He should have hardened his heart and chosen the 
half-dozen or dozen contributors to periodicals who have, in his 
estimate, done the best work, and should then have given us 
enough of each to read in peace and quiet. Nor need he fear un- 
fairness in nicer discrimination. The greater number of the 
writers he has chosen would fail to pass the test of a larger 
hearing, while those who did would gain immeasurably. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Passing Hour. By W. L. Courtney. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney has so long been known as a writer on books 
in the Daily Telegraph and as the editor of the Fortnightly Review, that 
many people will be surprised to find that he had already had a con- 
siderable career before becoming a journalist. When he was twenty- 
three he returned as headmaster to the school which he had left asa 
boy only a few years earlier—a step that required a good deal of 
courage. After three years as a schoolmaster he was back at Oxford 
as a Fellow of New College, and stayed there for fifteen years. But 
disappointment at not securing a Chair led him to seek other work, 
and an introduction to Edward Lawson, afterwards the first Lord 
Burnham, resulted in his joining the staff of the Daily Telegraph. 
Few dons of forty would have the enterprise to plunge into London 
journalism ; but there were compensations. Once in connection 
with a silly-season correspondence he wrote a letter purporting to 
come from a girl and signed it “‘ Gracie.”” There resulted the inevitable 
offer of marriage from a widower with two children, who wrote et- 
closing his photograph and asking to be allowed to meet the young 
lady. Mr. Courtney gossips pleasantly about the many well-known 
people whom he has met, though complaining of his failing memory. 
On this point he makes a surprising remark to the effect that few men 
past sixty can remember with ease the names of their intimate friends. 
If this is true, it is well that the dark secret is out at last, for hosts of 
men over sixty have, so far, successfully suppressed it. 


Contemporary Political Thought in England. By Lewis Rockow. 
Parsons. 145s. 

A very good book might be written on this subject ; but Mr. 
Rockow has not written it. He goes the wrong way to work. I 
a series of chapters, each devoted to one or two writers, he makes 
a painstaking and usually accurate summary of the views of the 
thinkers he has chosen, and then follows up his summary with some 
sort of comment. This is in most cases scrappy and inadequate, 
and there is very little attempt to pull the disconnected chaptes 
together into a coherent whole. Mr. Rockow is at his best in dealing 
with the psychologists, MacDougall and Wallas, with whom he begins. 
There his book gradually tails off, only reviving when it reaches 
Professor Hobhouse. Fabianism and Guild Socialism receive very 
full treatment, the latter being brought into connection with other 
pluralistic views of the State, such as those of Laski and Bertrand 
Russell. It is significant that the majority of the writers dealt with 
are Socialists of one sort or another, and that Mr. Rockow has beet 
unable to find more significant Conservative thinkers than Mal 
and Lord Hugh Cecil. His own sympathies are clearly with what be 
calls the “ Liberal Socialism” of the Fabian school, tempered with som 
Platonism and a good deal of pluralism. But he lacks the indispens 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
1 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


aaa . *,f 
HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
T Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 
ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 
—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 
QURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
B Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 











bedrooms. 
ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
G Large country house and beautiful surroundings.—Mrs. WYNNE. 








RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms h. and c. 
water, electric light, gas fires; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariffl.— 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms, from 7s. a day. 





ILDERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interlaken, 
Park-Hotel des Alpes. Splendid view from Hotel of Jungfrau, Ménch and Eiger. 

Close to beautiful pine forests—every modernconvenience. Terms from 73s. a 

day. Information and pamphlets from G. A. Tay or, 6 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 





EVON COAST.—Remote beauty spot. Guests taken from 3 gns. 
Garage. Bathing. No golf.—VipaL, Welcombe, Nr. Holsworthy, N. Devon. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 


MALL FURNISHED 4-roomed Bungalow. Bracing, lovely sit. 
§.E. Coast. Main water, drainage. Sea (good bathing) 1}, Sta. 3, Bus } miles. 
June-Sept.—Box 94, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 


AINSWICK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Cottage to Let furnished 
for three months; 3 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms.—Apply “ A.,” 29 Upper 
Gloucester Place, N.W. 1. 


EAUTIFULLY sit. Furn. House edge Cotswold village (500 ft.). 

1 sit. (22 ft.), kitchen-dining room, study, 5 bed; bath, u.c., throughout. 

Radiators; garden. Aug.-Dec.—Box 93, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


T° LET, during August and September, lady’s Furnished Flat. 
Large airy rooms overlooking square gardens. {2 2s. per week.—Write Box 92, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















ARTMOOR.—Four-roomed Cottage To Let for Summer. 
(h. and c,).—Write C., Flat 5, 28 John Street, W.C. 1, 


Bath 





WEMBLEY VISITORS.—Holiday vacancies for ladies in small 
Students’ Hostel. Bed-sitting rooms. Partial board. Gas fires. Terms 
moderate.—Miss ToTTENHAM, 11 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948. 


WO FURNISHED or partly-furnished rooms, first floor, near 
Gloucester Road Station, in private school-boarding house. Garden aspect. 

Suit two professional women. Attendance optional. From two guineas per 
toom.—Box 95, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EADERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
seties of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


a LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. Established 1898. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hoo Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Send for Hood’s Attractive Catalogue—SANBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 





























REAL SAVING.—We TURN Suits, Overcoats, Ladies’ 

Costumes, etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send 

6 Chane eats for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TuRWING Co. (Dept. E), 
Chardmore Road, N. 16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 

Siemens 

ES! Cockroaches, Blackbeetles are loathsome, hard to exter- 

minate except in the right way—by using Blattis, the only easy guaranteed 

H ble remedy. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., post-free from Sole Makers : 

OWARTHS, 473 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 

L ARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 

Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1, 














DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordi and ill-shaped 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
ef other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
th Hy 4 

with our new LLOSTRATEDS 
“NN 4 --2kc FE 
be a from the sole mane 
HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 


“THE D OF THE ” 


OURNVILLE |= 


See the name “(Qdbury” on every piece of Chocolate. 






































OOKS.—Frazer’s Golden Bongh, 12 vols., {7 108.; Balzac 

Ph logy of Marriage, 16s., pub. 42s.; Life of Sir Richard Burton, x his 

¢, 2 vols., 1893, {2 28.; Burton's Il Pentamerone; or the Tale of Tales, 

2 vols., 1893, £6 6s., Dickens Sketches by Boz, First Octavo, edit. 1859, £3 108., 
Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, rst Edition, 1837, £2 2s.; 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 3 vols., 25s.; Valentine Vox, 1840, 
1st Edition, 35s.; Foex-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, as new, 428., for 148. ; Country 
Life, illustrated, Vols. 1 to 12, scarce, {7 108.; Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1886, 
£4 48.; Gautier’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 12 vols., illustrated, in English, {5 ros. ; 
D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, {2 108.; Fielding’s Tom Jones fin French, 
with quaint plates by Gravelot, 1751, 4 vols., rare, £3 38.; Balfour's Life of Stevenson, 
2 vols., rst tion, {2 28., 1901; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols., calf gilt, 
£2 108., 1811-16; Lawrence's Love Poems, 1913, rare, £3 108. Bradbury's History 
of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1 14, 
8 10s.; Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, 1875, 108. ; tt's 
ber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, 
illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 25s. ; The Equinox, the Official Organ of 
the A.A., the Review of Scientific Illuminism, 10 vols., rare, £15, 1909-1913; Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron in Italian, 1725, a reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, és 3 
Round’s Feudal England, 1909, {2 2s. ; Grazebrook Heraldry of Worcestershire, 1873, 
308. ; Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, .» 2 vols., 1885, £4 108.; Middleton's Illuminated 
Manuscripts, 1892, {2 28.; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols., 1899, {2 28. If yee wanta 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert k finder 
extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Ch icle of Ci dy; Housman, - 
shire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. ; " 
Arabian Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 

8 Vols., 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7 ; 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.-HOLLAND BRoOs., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 





THEATRES 


OYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Particulars of the London Opera Syndicate’s Season of Grand Opera are 
published in the daily papers. 


‘THE INCORPORATED STAGE 
Next Production, June 7th and 8th, 
“ RALEIGH.” 
A Play by D. A. Barker. 
Admission by membership. Reduced subscriptions for this the 
last production of the current season, 12s., 5s. 9d. and 3s. Apply 
to the SECRETARY at 36 Southampton Street, W.C. 2. 








SOCIETY. 








Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 
the week. otice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New Statesman, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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able quality of being able to make the thinkers whom he describes 
vivid or real. The accurate summaries of their views read as dull 
and dead ; the comment, even where it is true, is flat and uninspiring. 
Mr. Joad, in his recent book on Modern Political Theory, covered the 
ground far better, and in a far smaller compass. 


My Brother's Face. By Dan Gora MUKERJI. 
10s. 6d. 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji is a Bengali Brahman, still young, holding 
a distinctive place among the small company of Indians who have 
made themselves widely known by speech and writing in the English- 
speaking world. In an earlier volume of autobiography he told of 
his early manhood in Bengal as a temple priest, his journey to Japan, 
and the years of hardship in California, which were his preparation 
for the American lecture platform. My Brother’s Face is the story of 
his return to India, four years ago, of his travels through the country, 
and his talks with people of every sort. After an absence of more 
than a dozen years he found India immensely changed, most of 
all by the spreading of the opposing forces of industrialism and the 
Gandhi spirit. Mr. Mukerji treats his varied material imaginatively. 
Presumably, there is a large measure of imagination in the series of 
chapters devoted to his brother’s narrative, which covers the 
astonishing experiences of a militant revolutionary leader, whose 
movement of rebellion was, after the Amritsar tragedy, swallowed up 
in Gandhiism. Mr. Mukerji writes English with unusual excellence 
His book contains a large number of vivid portrait-sketches, legendary 
parables, glimpses of Indian interiors, and romantic life-stories. It 
throws a troubling light upon an India which has been transformed 
since the war. We have had nothing else in the least like it. 


Wit and Wisdom of India: A Collection of Humorous Folk-Tales. 
By Panpir SHyaMA SHANKAR, M.A. (Lond.). Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

The folk-tales of India are without beginning or end. The maker 
of this selection has endeavoured to avoid the usual sources, and 
has sought to get stories that have not hitherto found their way into 
English translations. He has gathered them chiefly from Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, and Rajputana. It is not easy, he reminds us, 
to reproduce the shades of humour, which commonly depend so much 
upon local circumstances and racial custom. Nevertheless, there is 
plenty of humour in this volume, which contains more than seventy 
little tales; many of them subtle or malicious; many, as always, 
getting their effect at the expense of the priest, the doctor or the Raja. 
Russia in Division. By SrerHeN Granam. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

A good deal of this book has already appeared in the form of articles 
in the Times. It deals partly with Mr. Graham’s experiences in 
the border States—Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, Poland, Bessarabia— 
and partly with the hardships of the Russia émigrés in Paris. The 
leitmotif is the departed glory of Russia, the Tsarist Russia that Mr. 
Graham knew and loved. But there is also a section devoted to the 
new Russia that Mr. Graham hates and does not know—except 
by hearsay, for he has not been allowed to enter it. On this Russia 
he cannot be taken as a serious authority. He has some sensible 
and some amusing observations to make occasionally, but in general 
he lets his Anti-Bolshevik prejudices run away with him, and he 
becomes as dreary as a leading article in the Daily Telegraph. He still 
thinks it worth while to tell us that Zinovieff is a Jew whose real name 
is Apfelbaum, and that the Bolsheviks are waiting to drown working- 
men’s homes in blood. He blames Mr. MacDonald for according 
recognition to Russia. ‘‘ How,” he says, “can we receive at our 
Court the representatives of those who killed the kindred of the 
King?” But he adds with reassuring naiveté that he has never seen 
any harm in trading with the Bolsheviks. Of the future he is 
hopeful. The Moscow Junta will be tried and executed ; the Third 
International will crumble ; the educated émigrés will return ; and we 
shall see a new, more or less democratic, more or less federal, more or 
less cultured Russia. But Mr. Graham knows enough of Russian 
character, of the émigrés, and of the border States to make him 
realise that one must moderate one’s optimism. 


THE CITY 


ROKERS did not find a great accumulation of orders 
on their return to the City on Tuesday, but there 
was a tone of quiet cheerfulness. As was to be antici- 

pated, the chief centre of activity is the rubber share market, 
and the shares indicated from time to time in these notes all 
show rises. Even at present prices, however, the dividends 
to be expected should show fully 10 per cent. on the money, 
and in some cases a good deal more. A share that has not 
been mentioned here hitherto, but which is worth buying, is Kali 
Glagah, at about 2s. 9d. This company owns 1,746 acres of 
rubber, 279 being interplanted with coffee. The report for the 
year ended March 31st is due next month, and is expected to 
make a good showing, and a satisfactory dividend is anticipated. 
* * * 

Somewhat more interest is displayed in motor shares, and the 
Austin reconstruction scheme should shortly make its appear- 
ance. ‘Tea shares show a firmer tone, and Amalgamated Estates 


Butterworth. 


el 


(£39), Consolidated Tea and Lands (£31 5s.), Pabbojan (£6 18s. 94,) 
and Doom Dooma (£5 5s.), appear worth buying for permanen; 
investment. Gilt-edged stocks call for little comment, The 
5 per cent. War Loan at par looks cheap and is attracting , 
number of small purchasers. The yields that can be obtaing 
from some foreign loans are startling, as witness the following 
table : 


Price Yield 

Per cent. 

q £ad 
Hungarian 7} percent. .. oe 944 8 2 4 
Province of Buenos Aires 3} per cent. 48} 764 
Brazilian 4 per cent. Rescission .. os 45} ee 8 18 4 
Rumanian 4 per cent. (British Issue) .. 31 oe 12 18 4 
Average yield 962 


Of course, safe investments cannot be bought to give a yiej 
of over 9 per cent., but anyone who can afford to risk a certain 
proportion of his capital might quite conceivably do very wel 
by spreading it over the four stocks indicated. As two of them 
are in South America, he would not have all his eggs in th 
European basket. 
* * * 

The British Goodrich Rubber Company has announced that 
it is deferring payment of the half-year’s dividend on the 7} 
per cent. preference shares; the first trading period expires 
on September 30th next, when it will be possible to arrive at 
the results. They refer to delay in bringing the new plant 
into operation, but state that the position is now more satis- 
factory. This company was floated a year ago to manufactur 
in England the various products of the famous B. F. Goodrich 
Company of America. It took over the selling organisation 
of that company, whose sales through London, it was stated, 
averaged £823,000 per annum for the past five years. The new 
company bought the Wood Milne Works at Leyland, Lancashire, 
known as the Ajax Rubber Company. This occurrence again 
draws attention to the unfortunate experience which appear 
to attend most American ventures in this country. In Londo 
one has merely to think of the London Opera House, now Stoll 
Picture House, in Kingsway, the Picadilly Hotel, which replaced 
the old and lamented St. James’s Hall ; then there is the London 
Traffic Combine, and Bush House; while the venture of the 
Willys Overland Crossley Limited, in which about three-quarters 
of a million of American money was sunk, together with a similar 
amount of British capital in mass production of Overland cars 
in this country, has not thus far been productive to the share- 
holders. In the case of the British Goodrich undertaking, the 
American concern came to this country for the money, and it is 
unpleasant that before a year has expired the preference share- 
holders are asked to wait for their dividend, but with so powerful 
a company behind it, the postponement of the dividend, which 
is cumulative, is no doubt only temporary. 

A. Emi Davies. 











EXECUTORSHIP @& 


The Westminster Bank will act either alone 2 
or jointly as an Executor or Trustee. Whereas g 

a friend namedas executor maydiebeforethe @ 
testator, the Bank is, so to speak, immortal, oD) 


and is able to provide, amongst other advan- 
tages, the notable benefit of continuity in 6 


management. In carrying out these duties z) 
the Bank endeavours to put itself as far as (3 
possible in the position of a private Trustee, Ed 
and is always prepared toemploythe family & 
solicitor. A book givingconditionsofappoint- § 
ment may be obtained at Head Office,atany 
Branch, or from the Trustee Department, € 
4 Bartholomew Lane, Py) 

London, (fe) 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 


Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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